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Editor’s Memo —— 


rP\WE WEEK after our June convention that followed the Elementary and Sec 
| found your Editor visiting a classmate ondary Education Assembly of-the-Whok 
Illinois whe, also education-minded, speech at Kansas ¢ itv. Here in the Jour 
took her on a trek through many institu NAL, we can give only a sampling of Dr. 
ons in that area some public, some Goslin’s luminous speech, nor can cold 
private, some old, some new. Among the print convey the man’s extraordinary 
newer was a public school whose library magnetism, but what we can do we have 
had already been taken over for use as a tried to do here, and all are urged not to 
classroom. fail to read “‘Education for Freedom in 
Shor ked, we wrote to Proft ssor Mary Our Time 5.” 

Gaver, author of *‘ Needed: More and Bet Then the child waxes older, and all face 
ter Elementary School Libraries” (pags the issues troubling higher education in 
96). “Your comment about the library this era. The measure of some of our lead 
being appropri ited for classroom use 1s all ers In this field was dramatized and one 
too familar,” Miss Gaver replied. “How again an educator was called on to he Ip 
ever, if AAUW groups and others really with a national problem when University 
take up the cud they can keep this of Delaware President John A. Perkins 
rom happening. was appointed to President Eisenhower's 
fact-finding committee on the steel strike 
Not too many months before, our con 
vention delegates had been exhorted by 
Dr. Perkins to face squarely the needs of 
higher education today. Excerpts from his 
speech will be found on pages 83 through 

S.> 


for American young people, on 
become the subject of nation-wide inquiry 
in the fortheoming White House Confe1 Once in a while it becomes our privilege to 
ence for Children and Youth. All who pla publish an article which should be read 
to be in Washington for the event are many times not because it is obscure, 
referred to pages 115 ar 2 but because, like a great maste rpiece, it 
offers something new each time it is ‘ex 
pe rienced. Such an article is Marjorie 
Farber’s “Our Blind Spots in the Arts” 
the historical and page 30). Be sure not to miss it, nor the 
philosophic ickground of the American picture story on pages 104 and 105, de 
public school a to know and a veloped by our Arts Resource Center Co- 
depth of appreciation for the story were ordinator, Mary-Averett Seelye, to illus- 


evidenced by the outburst of enthusiasm trate its message. 
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POLITICS, POWER, 
and YOUR 
GRANDDAUGHTER 


HONORABLE MARY Hl. DONLON 


rienced! But all these are dwarfed by 
new and the strange that our own age 
as discovered and 1s passing on, to be 
ome the usual and the commonplace 
the lives of our grandchildren. 
lhere is nuclear fission. I am no physi- 
st. But even I and millions of people 
me all over the world understand well 
igh that man’s new ability to split 
atom is a fearful thing, with 
r potential for good and for evil 


ny new thing since that long-gone 


when Prometheus stole fire from 
heaven. 

There is space travel. Grandmother 
vas a daring pioneer when she went up for 
ride in a rickety exhibition plane at the 
county fair. With far less tre pidation, we 
Ann ricans dah fi in and out of miter 

ational airports in jets. 
nd not a That college-bound granddaughter of 
the older gene) yours, in the vear 2000, may have reason 
family said that it was. Auto to think that our problems, about which 


the movies we make much ado, were simple in con 
andmothers e) trast to the problem she and her con 
temporaries have of understanding and 
co-operating with the citizens of Mars. 
Venus, and other planets of the universe! 
Scientific and social forces mesh. It is 
often impossible to disentangle them 
They drive both the economic system and 
the political system. 





‘There is nothing new ith men’s yearning 
for freedom and their to achiev 
it. That struggle 
the glory of The way up 
from political serfdom has been long and 
hard. 

Now man has developed, at least in 
the free countries of the West, 


struggle 
vearning and 


world history. 


a form of 
government that, notwithstanding human 
imperfections, aspires to freedom unde 
law for all and has achieved this ideal 
better than any other system ever has. 
Man’s personal dignity, his opportunity 
and his 


right to live as a political equal among 


to develop his God Viven tale nts, 


equals are more close ly realized today In 

the Western democracies than in any other 

place, or at any other time in history. 
Freedom won by each 


must be me wly 


generation, it has been said. Freedom to 


day, in this our country, is attacked o1 
two fronts, at home and abroad. 

At home, we are in peril from the con 
Liberty, l do not 
need to remind you, is freedom under law 


Libs rty 


License Is irre sponsible : 


sequences of license. 


License is a lawless freedom. 


re sponsible . 


Conformity for Survival 


License Is the degeneration ol 


invoke S pel 


When 


there Is a con 


In self-protection, society 


ties against lawless acts. lawless 
ness becomes widespread, 
siderable diversion of public attention 
and public resources from the normal du 
ties of citizens. Restraint of crime takes 
on, in such times, a desperate urgency. 
At this time, when important issues Ca 

for citizen preoccupation, it is tragic that 
SO large a part of our time and attention 


United 


are engaged in the probl ms occasioned by 


and resources here in the States 


law lessness and license. 


Dictatorship politics are fueled by fear 


and fired by hate. The people are 


from fear for them 


loved 


action, 


permitted release 


selves, for their ones. Such fear 


conditions every often uncon 


sciously. Conformity becomes the 


of survival. 


Oo 
oO 


hever 


pri Cc 


There is’ the 


the dy tatorships ce signed to create dis 


relentless propaganda of 


trust and even hatred of all who are not 
as the V are. This hatred can be fanned 
to fur or cooled down from time to time, 
as best suits the instant purposes of the 
dictatorship. 


In a 


vated by 


free politics are moti 

either selfless de 
votion to service and sometimes by a pel 
fectly 


motives, 


country, 


ambition or 


proper combination of these two 
This is not peculiar to govern 
mental politics. In local clubs and organi 
zations, business groups, and labor unions, 
ves, even 1n social, charitable, and civic 
AAUW, 
some pe opl work because of a fancied pel 


of dedi 


some for 


associations, perhaps even in 


sonal advantage, some because 


cated devotion to a cause, and 


mixed motives. 


The Role of Women Today 
What needs to bye 


education is the assumption that govern 


changed wotnen 


ment and public politics and the situa 
tions that condition political decisions are 
things women cannot fully grasp. This at 
titude was almost universal a generation 
ago. [t still persists 

Let us not be 
rights. Let 


Conc rned for women’s 


us leave to the men any 


What 
quite simply, | think, the 


war 


there is of the (merican 


SCXCS, 
women Want Is, 
exercising, not for 


opportunity of them 


selves, but for the common weal, that citi 
zenship right which is now lawfully theirs 


Won lh are 


of the pressures and problems which to 


aware of titan world forces. 


day press hard on their local communities 
Women have an 
at long last, they realize it 
them to hide! 

Aristotle tells us that 


aspects of human experience. 


unused talent which, now 
is death for 


three 
There are 


there are 


the things we know, that is to Say the facts 
There are the 
matters of judgment. There are the mat- 
ters of faith. 
It Is the 
educated 


that can be ascertained. 


special characteristic of the 


person that he knows how to 


AAUW 
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ascertain facts and how to form judgment 
faith. It is 
a further characteristic of some educated 


and that he is animated by 


people, and this is particularly so of 
women, that they bring to these aspects 
of human experience a deep awareness of 
the problems of people. This happens also 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of 
the successful politician. That 
that 


women can become exceptional in polities! 


is why 


1 have always thought university 


Bridge of Friendship 
In a 


people and by the 


free societv, government is for the 


people Exasperated 


as we often are with the tension tactics 
of the 
of hot 


are peopl ° 


cold war and threats 
that 


dictator 


dictators, the 
forget there 


living in the 


war, let us not 
too, 
ships. 

They seldom can tell us what they are 
a Dr. Zhivago 


Iron Curtain. 


thinking. Yet occasionally 


comes out from bye hind the 
Recently a“ 


voung postwar Russian emerged. There is 


slim volume of poetry by a 


one verse in which, at least in translatior 


' 


poet expresses this thought 


We [that is, peopl 
bridge 


will build a 

and on that bridge friendshiy 
will stand guard, and together we 
will build a bridge from the earth 

to the stars, 
the stars. 


from the earth to 


\ bridge: Communication. Built by peopl 

that is, through political organization, 
something now denied to the masses of 
tussian people. The use to which that 
bridge is to be put? Not prosperity and 
living. Not domination over others. 
No, the place is 


friendship stands guard, where friendship 


easy 
to be a place where 
is vigilantly defensive against threats 
to friendship. 

And that bridge 
From the earth to the stars. A bridge 
for your granddaughter to walk over, in 


friendship and in peace, to the highest 


where does extend? 


distinction of which she may be capable. 
\ bridge not just for her, but for all the 
pe ople of the universe. 

This bridge is ours to help build. Ther 
is more power through politics than in 
the mighty atom. Will we use this power 
that is ours? Your granddaughter’s futur 


waits breathless on our answers. 


DIE WAITING eo 
Lc VV | 


Where the Victorians talked about divine inspiration, 


we talk about creativity 


and 


self-expression. . 





Our 
BLIND SPOTS 
in THE ARTS 


BY MARJORIE FARBER 


‘T. APPRECIATE the cultura 
accomplished in the past 
decades many of us can think back 


We scarcel: 


painting outside a museum, 1 


own childhoods. 
symphony without going to a concert 

In these days of creative do-it-vours 
activity, with all the best Picassos hangin 
on everybody’s wall, the 

resounding through« 

man the 


table, 


pity on that ae sthetic wasteland 


ers, and each 
of his own mosak 
by our parents or our grandparents, oF 
even by our youthful selves 
Sut if the 


sistently ignored its own creative spirits 


nineteenth century co 


favor of endless copies of the 


is it possibl that the same thing ts hap 


pening now? In ten years’ time, will our 
vwecuse us of making 


Pi “SSO 


children 


copies of while 


wnorl 


MarJsoRIE FARBER, a writer and crit 


ing vit ( h cago, has 


published f ma 


Bazaar, the 


the Kenyon Reviev 


CLs) / uch jour) al as Harper 
Nation, the New Republi 
American Scholar, the Jousnal of Rel 
Accent, the 
view, and Film Culture 


gious Ed 


ucation, Psychiatry, Partisan Re 


habited 


Mona Lisa, 


derbeck¢ 


VV hon 


esthetics has 
ertain crafts, n 


Thus the 


anal 


Hilisi¢ 
ally a 
mantlilee 
meaning or mot 
ught properly 
thetic These are 
philosophic , religious, ; 
For some eighteer 
knew no separate 
“high,” or fine 


only various activities, serving 


I hie re 


any prac 


rt 
urs, s( 


tical functions: From household “arts and 


crafts’’ to the decoration of churches 
from high entertainments offered by court 
musicians to feast day rituals or harvest 


dances 





Art in the modern sense, with a cap! al 
{, was an invention of the romantic nine- 
teenth faken with the 
abbevs 


rationalist eight- 


century, much 


glamour of those ruined and ca 


thedrals which the mors 


had ¢ 


™o, too, a pi ture sque charm was cise oV- 


eenth “onsidered evesores, 


century 


ered in the harvest and rituals 


songs 


which we now call “folk art,”’ but which 


the eighteenth century aristocrat had 


shtly 


ment for an educ: 


rig regarded as no serious entertain 
ited man, but a low 
popular magic indulged in by superstit 
peasants 
Indeed those 


ind of magic, 


lid ser 


needed for 


ve as a pra { 
i not 


for crop production We too of course have 


morale 
similar forms of magic, ranging from the 
of a cocktail party to the 


ora Fourth ol 


tuals of baseball, 


or the 


' 
together 


Body Without Soul 


Nik diaeva 
much the sam 


might 


Spit 
bu ld a hospi nu 
rve a practical 


ate il shared syst 


Moses crossing the 

Washington 

the Delaware, or photograph the 

g on Ok 

il fact and to celebrate 

\Mediaey 
called | 


painted his picture ol 
desert much as We paint 
nawa: Both to illustrate 
a historic 
al man would no 
pa ni 
than we 


value nore 


have ings and cathedrals 
‘religious art” would label our 
own hospitals or patriotic rallies as either 


art or ritual. Only a different century 


would see them so. 

The nineteenth century, in discovering 
the “aesthetic beaut ” of ancient rites 
and crafts, may be 


the bod, 


said to have recovered 


or craft) of these arts without 


Janvary 1960 


their true soul 


Their origi- 
nal meaning was forgotten, the old dis 


tinctions lost. Instead of judging a specific 


or meaning). 


craft in its own terms, as preceding ages 
had done, the romantic critic began to talk 
vaguely about the beauty or sublimity of 
art in general. 

The romantic critic was also beginning 
to concentrate on psychology. Where the 
talked about divine inspira- 
talk about creativity and self- 
expression. But this is to speak only of the 


Victorians 
tion, we 
artist’s motives, or of “what art does for 
us,” to the exclusion of other values. Since 
these other values include craft on the 
one hand, as the body of art, and meaning 
on the other, as its mind or soul, to speak 
from the 


would thus app ur, 


point of view of psychology 


surprisingly enough, 


to exclude a good part of the soul and all 


ot the body of a work of art. 


**VWodern Art 


nineteenth cen- 


m stake s the 


: ‘ boot 
S orten 


act used of 


were, first, criticizing an art work 


1 noncraft terms, and, second, criticizing 


n terms of the wrong craft. Just as paint- 
judged for their 4 


value, so a poem or novel might be 


gs were “literary 
con- 
demned for its moral value, or an Unele 
T\ ns ( ab i praist dl for its message. 
When it comes to mode rn painting, po- 


eur or 


l tole 5 


“modern 


Music, We have corres ted the sc 


That is 
The 


recognized by his strict attention to the 


how we distinguish 


art.” “modern” artist is 


craft alone, often at the expense of all 


larger, nonaesthetic meanings. 


But what about the new, the live, the 


popular arts of our time and our critical 
approac h to these: Movies, television. ra 


dio, and com strips? Are we 


that 


has had spectacular results in modern 


applying 
same attention to craft alone which 


poetry and painting or, for that matter, 
in modern physics? The answer is “no.” 
In regard to these so-called popular arts, 
we are making the same two mistakes the 


nineteenth century made. 





Whether highbrow o1 


garde or scientific, the average 


lowbrow, av: 

critic will 
approach a movie either as no craft, or 
else as though it were an easel painting, a 
political sermon, or a racial pamphlet. A 
UPA 


resemblance to a 


because of its 
Mondrian \ 
second-rate pastiche iS praised because it 


Griffith, or Cov 


cartoon is praised 


Klee or a 


reminds us of Chaplin, 
first-rate “B movie 
doesn’t. As for 
Chaplin has been 


' ' 
teau; a Is damned 


because it sublimity or 
admired in 


terms that would make a craftsman blush 


Vagzueness, 


Ignoring the formidable techniques of 


writing, acting, directing, photographing, 


editing 


g, and cutting, these critics speak o 
movies as though no human agents wer 
nvolved, as though movies were nothing 
but a psychological daydream, a sociolog 


cal opiate, or mass h pnosis anthropol 


ogy oun a COSMIC st ale Like a ¢ hild accept 


ing dramatic plot as literal facts 


history , manv soc iologists seem to receive 


a movie as thpugh it were an act of God 
You'll always find a new Uncle 7 


being touted for its social message, 


SOT 
new jazz singer being damned as immoral 


and irreligious, or (in modern terms) what 


we call “sick.”’ The sociological approach 


to movies has this in common with the 


fine arts approach: In addition to ignorin 


or confusing the aesthetic craft, there w 


always be the same reduction of 


work to its motive, whether ex] 


romantically as self-expression, 


chologically as individual neurosis, 


sociologically as mass neurosis. This often 


disengages our attention from the work of 
art under discussion 

If we paid more attention to the craft 
of movie-making, as opposed to the social 
message or motive or effect on children, 
we could find more pleasure in those un- 
labeled 
Not only would this free us 


from a certain highbrow snobbery which 


pret ntious entertainments not 


‘art movies.” 
entertain 


prevents our enjoying mere 


ment,” but we could also be more critical 
highbrow entertainments which 


the label “art 


of many 
do not carr 
Many art 
than a 
| 


picture, 


movies are less 


interesting 
good Warner Brothers 


Ler havi ally 


action 


just as hah 


called “art” 


a pleasing decoration, like 


paintings 
miay by simply because the \ 


al highly 


But can we 


rink 
aesthetic form of wallpape r 


really claim to find the same kind of mean 


e do in Giotto or Cezanne: 
j 


qaance, Of 


ings in them as w 
In painting, poetry, 
have all 


Moral, so 


philosophic, or religious. It 


HiUSIC, 
theater, craft 


but swallowed up the others 


aesthetic values 


cial, Is only 
moc rh 
that 


ke pl 


when it comes to the uniquely 


afts of movies, jazz, or television 


our aesthetic vocabulary has not 


pace with our technological deve lopment 
the aestheti 


that 


Llere We consistently whore 


which are often excellent 


musical qualitie s of JAZZ, the 


Llues, 
is, the Cine 
draftsman 
of those 


popul ul 


matic values of a movie, the 


ship of a comic strip in favor 
the sc 


for whatever reason, pul 


larger meanings in urts 


which are alas, 


ently inferior to those of all past ages 


AAU NW 
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BY JOHN A. PERKINS 


If You Care knough .. . 


rHVik GRADUATES OT our colles and 

| versities too often take their institu 
higher learning somewhat for 
One these 


who hold our degrees indulge their 


tions of 


granted eraduated, people 


tastes 
for further learning, their devotion to high 


termination 


deals, and the ir cle 


society by into almost every 


yong sphe re 

of human endeavor 
Admitt “ly graduate s 

and efforts in 


inater, parti ularly 


sporadic 


regard to 


make 


modest alma 


when nudged by the 


annual development fund drive. Occasion- 


ally, they, too, are given to criticizing the 


neighboring colle re or university for its 


failure, particularly to educate nurses, or 


social workers, or Spee h correctionists, or 
whatever specialists are noted as being in 


which the discover when 


short supply, 
oI anothe r com- 


that 


working Im one 
that is 


t hey ure 


munity service related to 
profession 

If professors’ salaries are at all com 
their 
whether all the 
talk about the low pay of professors should 


really They 


question that fact if an increase in the tax 


parable to their own husbands’ or 


own, they may wonder 


be taken seriously ‘ specially 
rate is required to improve them 
Graduates of colle ges and universities 


do not necessarily understand higher edu- 


futhor of Plain Talk From a Campus and Pri 

ident of the University of Delaware, Dr. PEr- 
Spoke hefore an { sve ibly of -the-W hole 
t our Kansas City conventio n June. We 


r pts fron 


KINS 
a 


prese nt herewith exce his remarks. 


to be tter 


cavlion, 


or comple te ly appre late it as a 
social institution. Higher learning does not 
always enjoy their first allegiance, except 
on an autumn Saturday afternoon 

\Al W has occasionally constituted an 
exception to this general situation, but 
how culpable it would be if the AAUW did 
not. Yours is about the only nation-wide 
that stakes its 


very claim for existence on affiliation with 


noncampus organization 


higher education. 
owo GCG 


American colleges and universities are 
about to be overwhelmed with enrollment 
increases. Within a decade, the college age 
group will be greater than the total popu- 
lation a century ago. There are two rea- 
SOTLS 

First, in recent years there have been 
enough children born each year to popu- 
late a city more than nine times the size 
of Kansas City. The oldest of these chil- 
dren were born long enough ago to ap- 
proach college age. 

Some rather too presumptuous educa- 
tors would go too far 


that youth born in the past fifteen vears 


in limiting future 
enrollments is no genetic evidence 
will not have college level intelligence in 


the same proportion as the present and 
the past college age group. However this 
rising tide of students will vary from state 
to state. The birth rate since 1940 has 
jumped in Oklahoma, but only a modest 
seventeen percent, while in Florida it has 
gone up by 272 percent. 





The second reason that confronts us is 
the percentage of young people of college 
their 
high school and it increases at a rate of 


age continuing education beyond 
’ 
auopout one percent a year. 

ow 
Authorities predict that by 


wives will make an audio record on tape 


Goo cow 
1970 house- 
of the menu for the day. The tape at a 
precise time will defrost the food, place it 
in an infrared electronic oven, and deliver 
it to the table. 

Now all this will not ju 


( olleges must 


st happe n. Our 


ne han cal an 1 


turn out 
electrical engineers and food te¢ hnolog sts 
and others in adequate numbers and o 


than 


greater competence ever befor 
is to happen 
Allen Dulles warns that 


industrial growth is only two 


year, and for the past two ye: 


been less than that, we will be virtuall 


committing economic suicide. We are | 


ing on the downhill side of the hill unless 


we start digging. Greater productiy 


however, will not come about by putti 
but by furthe ! 


automatic shovel 


more men on more shovels, 


improvement in the 
ow 


Gr Geo 


How, if we care enough, do we move 
ward a solution? Unfortunately the « 
tion 1s not a $64,000 one. It 1s a five billion 


dollar one. To paraphrase freely President 
Emme ritus Robert G Sproul of the [ nivel! 
of California, there 


problem that more dollars from a donor, 


} 


sity Is ho colle fiat 


a state legislature, or the Federal Govern 
and he was at it fe 
twenty-five years. Most of the bl 


yrobien 


there 


ment will not solve 


I 
il 


of higher education can be met 
enough money 

Well that isn’t all that is needed, but 
am certainly inclined to agree with him : 
to the emphasis 

As to the like ly 


billion in new 


sources of the fi 

differ 
increasing Chey 
popularize the idea that the advantag 
to the 
individual who makes more money and 
the educated man or 


money, Opinions 


Some advocate tuition 
of higher edu ation accrue largé 


woman supposedly 


makes so much money that, as a student, 
he should merely pay for the true cost of 
his education. 

Proponents of this approach have been 
College 
up much more rapidly than the cost of 


quite successful fees have gone 


living otherwise. They have gone up by 
better than a third in the past four years 
I think, will 
will soon encounter the 
That will often 
ously, several children of 
’ this 
the whol 
Zenry, the 
not profit from higher educa 


11 


1 
duals like 


The trend toward higher fees, 
continue, but it 


postwar family family 


have, simultane 


colle ge age at once re fallacy in 


approach is in assuming that 


ny 


| 1} 


1 ' 
whole <¢ 


body politic, tin 
nation doe 


tion as well as ind ourselves 


who attained it 
If collegiate cost to the tudent goes too 


high, individual students of considerable 


ability m to colleg 


simply not 
t lot of families, who 
ho have bright ch 


parti ularly 


! 
Gomeg to college to a 


COT lling 
difficult to bring 


and you may 


thing 


Ve ry 
adole scent vs rs 
call 


thusiasm fo 


vourself same ce 


educ ation 


automobile 


subsidy 


should not be 


the burdens of modern civilization, or at 


and unlversitie 


an e@XCuse 


to est ip 


least the priv 


and taxes are one of those pr vileges 


You can’t 
and vou can’t be civilized without govern 
ment. The 


authority Is a 


leges of modern civilization, 


have government without it 
reconciliation of freedom and 
problem, but it runs 
American life 
when you stop at the 
light 


Freedom would, of course, permit you to 


through ever 
You confront 


( rosswalk 


aspect ot 


and wait for the red 


© on and disregard it 
Chis reconciliation of freedom and au 
thority runs through American busines 


life and American schools a 


nd eve r\ whe re 
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It is part of self-government. To bring the 
government more largely into the support 
of higher education actually imposes no 
new peril for us. The real peril is whether 
and I think we 


are more dep« ndent upon the women for 


you, as educated people 
doing the good works of our society , per- 
haps, than we are the men will be con- 
cerned about this 

You have done remarkable things in so- 
cial areas in times past. My concern is that 
vou are concerned about all social areas to 


a greater percent, perhaps, than you are 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 





rPVleE LEAST-USED furniture in 


piece of 


Indiana is probably the rocking chair 


which Dr. Hall 
she announced, on het 
\labama College four 

was going home to “‘sit 


rock.”’ In fact, 


then, as Chairman of the 


Farmer had in mind when 
retirement from 
years ago, that she 
and rock, or think 
and activities 
AAUW Survey 
AAUW 


recently ‘ 


her since 
traveler 
First 
Vice-president and Chairman of Program 


(Committee, nation-wide 


and speaker, and, most 


Development and Research, would indi- 
cate that she’s had little enough time to 
sit down much less rock! 

Dr. Farmer’s more recent tireless work 
for AAUW, though very gratifying to the 
Association, is hardly surprising to those 
who have known her energetic years as a 
distinguished teacher, writer, lecturer, and 
crusader for legislative reform. 

As a teacher and as head of Alabama 
College’s Social Science Department, Dr 


January 1960 


Hallie Farmer 


about the colleges which are the reason 
for your being. 

The real challenge is to make sure that 
you, as women, care enough to make sure 
that all possible sources of funds to get 
us this five billion which will be needed 
bear their proper re sponsibility in ade- 
education, in 
they 
many and I have reviewed but a few of 


quately financing higher 


view of its problems and are 


them but more important, in view of 
the 


higher education’s essentiality to 
survival of our nation. 


YOUR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


thousands of students 
zenship. As 


an expert in legislative processes, she was 


arn r awakened 
to the responsibilities of citi 
a courageous and outspoken leader in 
that the 
system, poll tax abolition, and jury serv 
It is said that Dr. F 
Alabama 
Legislature than anyone except the legis- 


state for prison reform, merit 


ice for women armer 
attended more sessions of the 
lators themselves! 

Despite her own active leadership in 
local and state government, Dr. Farmer 


has never been willing to run for elective 


office (though she served eight years as a 
member of the Montevallo, Alabama, 
Town Council). This accords with her 


often stated belief that 
portant place in political life for men 


there is an “im- 


women who do not aspire to public office, 
who put emphasis on principles and prob- 
lems, stand back and criticize, make rec- 


ommendations and proposals is 








































































































































**“Miss Hallie” (center) greets a guest at the 
Board reception for Dr. Tompkins (right) 


Dr. Farmer was a founder of the Joint 
Alabama 
president for two years and Vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council on State 
Legislation from 1941 to 1946 was 
named Alabama’s Woman of Achievement 
in 1954. Her publications include Legisla 
tive Process in Alabama and contributions 
to the Dictionary of American Biography, 
American History, and 


Legislative Council of and its 


She 


the Dictionary of 
many pe riodicals. 

Dr. Farmer has served AAUW in 
Alabama State 
chairman of the Ala 
and the 
(Committee, as well 


man 
capacities: As Division 
President 


Legislative 


and as 
bama ( ommiuttec 


national Legislative 


as in her more recent responsible roles 


Under her chairmanship, the Survey 
Committee, which concluded its work in 
1957, several recommendations 
which have had a significant effect on 
AAUW and its program. The committee 
recommended to the Boston convention 
that standing committees be set up in 
Membership and Mass Media, and that 


the hitherto single Education Committes 


made 


become the Higher Education Committee 
and the Elementary and Secondary Edu 
cation Committee, with Higher Education 
absorbing the work of the former Com 


mittee on Standards and Recognition 
The s¢ recommendations 


The AAUW 


nearing completion, received strong im 


were 


adopt a 


Educational ( enter, now 


pelus from the Survey Committee's re¢ 


ommendation that we proceed with the 

construction of a new building 
When Dr. Farmer retired from 

College, President F 


summed up What those who have worked 


\labama 


Kdward Lane 


with her for 
ile said: 
I have never known a man 


re asonalyle and ~~“) 


That ve irs feel about her 


fearless 
human, vet so dedicated. Be 
gressive mInove of the past qu: 
Hallie Farmer has plaved he 

usually has been a leading one 


a decisive one. Dr. Farmet 


Is On 
standing women of the 
nation, and certain! 
Dama 


NAOMI FEIGELSON 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER BUILDING FUND 


GOAL: $1,500,000 


100 PERCENT STATES — 
Nevada 


District of Columbia 


Utah 


TOTAL CONTRIBUTION AS OF GOING TO PRESS: $777,198.63 


South Carolina 
Kansas 
North Dakota 
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EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


In Our Times 


BY WILLARD GOSLIN 


MERICA entered the stream of Western 
A civilization on the crest of three great 
waves of advancement for the common 
man The early settle r citizens of our land 
had behind them the encouraging experi- 
ences of the Reformation, the beginnings 
of the Industrial Revolution, and the tre- 
mendous Impact of political revolutions 
in France, England, and other Kuropean 
nations. For the first time in history, the 
people dared to lift their 
heads and dream of a quality of citizen- 


masses of the 


ship that up until that time had been re- 


we rved for t he fe Ww. 


‘These 
land the 


They transplanted into the clean air and 


early citizens brought to 


our 
roots of freedom and democracy 
new soil the beginnings of free speech, 
freedom of worship, trial by jury, govern- 
ment by law, untrammeled opportunity to 
go to school, free ownership of property, 
the right to 


government 


move, and representative 


It took one hundred and seventy-five 
vears to get from Plymouth Rock to the 
Declaration of Independence. During this 
period, our concept of universal opportu- 
nity had matured to a substantial degree. 


This article is based on excer pts 


the nost delivered at con 
available from the 


'» cents). 


significant speeche $ 
vention, The full text is 


Secre fary for Publications 


from one of 


We had reached the point where we began 
to think of America as a land where every 
inan was a king 

It would be hard to identify 
this than the writings 
influence of Thomas Jefferson and 
Tom Paine. They were at the opposite 


a better 
illustration of 


and 


ends of a social and economic spectrum, 
but they found common ground in their 
concept of freedom and democracy and 
both understood that the common man is 
the bulwark on which to deposit the re- 
sponsibility for the development of these 
ideals. Added to this remarkable develop- 
ment of ideals and institutions, two other 
enduring factors should be identified. One 
is the fabulous heritage of each American 
in the form of topsoil, ground coverings, 
moisture 


and oils. 


The other asset is the diversity of the 


resources, minerals, 
stock of people who make up the citizenry 
of this land. 

Our ancestry, to an unusual degree, rep- 
resented individuals of imagination and 
courage who believed enough in the emerg- 
ing ideals of freedom and democracy to 
separate themselves from their families 
and familiar environments and come to a 
new land. To the degree that we permit 
the pressures of our times to stamp out 
elements of this variety and force us into 
patterns of conformity we do damage to 
the American heritage and limit the po- 


o 
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tential of future citizenship. Freedom has 
never come easy or cheap. It has to be 
earned and re-earned by each succeeding 


generation. 


During the one hundred seventy-five 


vears of colonial history referred to earlier, 
we ¢ xpanded our experiences and laid the 
foundations for many of the subsequent 
developments: in American education. 
The re took plac ec, during a period of years 
just before and after the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, what 


to my rreatest discussion of 


mind was the 


the relationship of universal education 
to a free people that Western civilization 
has ever experienced 

was led by such men 
“as Washington, \ lams, Ky inklin, Je ffe1 
Dr. Rush. Let’s take 


listen to two of them for a moment. 


D: 


passage 


‘I his cise uSSION 


son, and time 


BENJAMIN wrote 


of the 


RUSH 
Declaration 


Cre 


e business of 


education has 
new compk Xo! by tie ndepe nele nee oft our 


countr The form of government we 


{ 


assumed ated a new class of 


ri } + 
ican. It 


f 


has cr 
Ame 


to examine our 


for every becomes us 
ormer habits on tl 


laving the for 


iore, 


subject and in indation for 


nurseries of wise and men to adapt 


oul moc s ol teaching to the peculia form 


i our government 
In 1816, Mr. Jefferson wrote to (¢ 
Yancey as follows: Jf a nat 
be ynorant and tree 


tion, f expects 


jj] 


olonel 


/ 
M 


These points of view are as valid today 


of the 


definition of 


were al the bye Pinning 
Only the 


( hange s with the 


as they rine 


teenth century. 
ignorance chaneing 
times 


We ha 


modern methods, frills, 


e heard many complaints about 
nonessential con 
tent, and lax discipline in American educa- 
tion. We do have poor st hools, schools too 
cle fe nal. 


aun of 


poor to llowever thev are not 
curricula, o1 


The threat is not that 


poo! he enriched 


modern methods 


the curriculum will become too broad, 
but that it will remain too narrow. 

We need a curriculum that comes closer 
to the We can’t 
accomplish this objective by whittling the 
existing program of the American school 
system down to a so-called basic skeleton 

We are getting a kind of 
up of the 


school system at the present time. I am 


realities of our times. 


tightening 


some standards in American 
for this development in those areas where 
it applies with We do 


better-trained mathematicians and scien- 


validity. need 
tists and there are thousands of American 
youth in schools who could do better than 
One of the 

the \ 


they have been doing. 
howeve r. that 
that the only 


is without a 


main 
don’t do 


available 


reasons, 
better is 


to them 


school 
laboratory of any 
significance, without a library of any rich- 
without a 
staff 
cultural and educational background 
None of fault of 
the school, or of the teacher, or of the 
child. You and I and our fellow American 


adults will have to accept this responsi- 


ness, and, frequently, secure, 


well-paid teaching with adequate 


these items are the 


bility and it involves the problem I men 


tioned earlier of our need for a clearer 


pe rspective on the problems of freedom 


WW hile money 


superior schools, if we 


alone won’ 
had this 
approxi- 


and demo¢ racy 
produce 
needed perspective we would 
mately double our expenditures for educa- 
tion in the United States. 


The 


magnificent institution Itisa place where 


American elementary school is a 
children, their parents, and teachers come 


together in a spirit of freedom, democ- 
racy, and co-operation. I am not sure that 
it has ever been duplicated and it has been 
scarcely approximated in any other nation 
at any time 

All it needs is more and better teachers; 
smaller enrollments in each classroom; 
better libraries; more things to work with; 
better better 
opportunities for the intellectually gifted 


Lo read more books, solve more problems, 


larger and playgrounds; 


individual 


for the 


vel more 


_ 


opportunity 


attention; more 
less gifted, but fre- 
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quently equally useful, citizens of Ameri- 
find 
work with and more things to do, attuned 


can democracy to more things to 
to the nature of their abilities and inter- 
ests, and more individual attention from 
teachers trained and experienced beyond 
the limits of academic performance. 

This is the school that the 


people, committed to freedom and democ- 


American 


racy and the universal belief in the worth 
and dignity of every human being, have 
throughout the 


tried to hammer out 


history of this country. They may have 
helped, philosophers and educators, but 
mainly this is a dream of the American 
people. 

To talk about 


velopment of American elementary schools 


throwing away this de- 


by hammering them back into a mold that 
looks more like 


thoritarian country, or one that is attuned 


an institution In an au 


to the few instead of the many, 1s to my 
mind un-American. As sure as we move 


weaken the 


foundations of this country and put our- 


in such a direction, we will 


selves in a less favorable position to win 
which we ar 


volve d as We try to ad 


the race in inevitably in- 


vance the ideals and 
institutions that we support 

ry 

| HE AMERICAN secondary school is a rela- 
tively For all practical 
are the first people in history 
ive all of the 
of a nation an untrammeled opportunity 
to go to high school. This is one of the most 
exciting 


new institution 
purpose S, we 


who have proposed to g youth 


and promising ventures in the 
history of the United States, or the world 


for that matter. 
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It was just yesterday that we reached 
a point where we were close to having 
enough seats and enough teachers and 
enough books to go around in our high 
schools. Now we are threatened with the 
tremendous numbers resulting from our 
population explosion of the late forties 

In the midst of the physical problems, 
we find the American high school under 
attack from many There 
been some who never did believe that we 
ought to use the public’s money to send 
all of our youth to high school. We have 
never really had the time or resources to 


sources. have 


think through and test a curriculum and 
the accompanying methods designed to 
take American youth through a secondary 
school program and lead them to a ma- 
turity of performance as they enter other 
phases of American life. This job would be 
under has 
difficult by the 
and cold 


tough any circumstances. It 
been made increasingly 
wars and the 


terrific competition of other ideologies. 


anxieties of hot 


[, I UNDERSTAND the problems of free- 
dom in our times, then the only school 
system that can possibly equip the on- 
wave of youth to 


coming sustain 


our 
democracy is one that is broad enough to 
serve the native capacities of each child; 
one that is democratic enough to want to 
serve them; one that is staffed by the best 
of America’s youth, equipped with the 
results of our technological advances to do 
a modern job of instruction in our class- 
rooms and laboratories. In other words, 
the American school system needs to be 
made more and more like America. 





BY LAURA TL, DALI 


THE LAW 


and ‘Todays Woman 


PART 2 


[ I As been Said h: 
ily are America’s 


They are the foundat 
racy and one of our 
his conee pt, recogn 
establishment of the I 
independent nation, is reflected 
legal trends which embod 


strengthen family relationships 


Gretna Greens Disappear 


Regulation of marriag 
matter of increasing |e 
recent years The 
marriage mills, of 
tically disappeared 
scene. Today most st: 
a premarital physical « 
applicants, but a waiti 
two to five days betw 
and issuance of a mi: 
latter is called a “cooling 

The common law mari 
without ceremonial or other 
quirements, was, oddly enough, no 
under the common 
ever, after the United State 
free and independent nation, trek ol 1OW gral . although tintil a fe 
settlers into the vast western mn i years ( ) 1 did not. The 
the continent and the lack of min : rr or diy vary widely, accordin 


other qualified persons, | fol { he state, as do the procedural require 








Liability 





f 
! 
i 
7} 
( cled 





for 


i amily 


Support 


I 


wssible the entorcemen! of i Support 


cree in any jurisdiction where. the part 

10 has liahil ty for upport may by 
found. In addition, these acts provide that 
publ encies May secure a prospective 
nd continuing support order, as well as 


reimbursement for public assistance pa\ 


ents previously made 
The pr ceedings uncle r these acts are 
usuall directed against the husband or 


father. However the mother may also be 


sponsible for family support if the fa 


ther is dead, or incapable of supporting 
he famuil Occasionally there is court 
recement of the woman’s duty These 
icts have beer adopted extens el b 
urt hroughout the country and theu 


th respect » the custody and education 

f minor « lren and services to them 
Originally under common law, the guard 
ship of a minor child was vested in the 
ther. Now statutory enactment has mack 
father and mother joint guardians in 


As a protection for the family, home 
stead laws have been enacted in practi 
llv every state. Growing out of the origi 
i le gislation which perm tted a man to 
“Stake out” a homestead from public 
lands t provide a house and living for his 
family, leg slation was designed to secure 


the householder a roof without re gard 


his financial condition 









































The states exempt from seizure for debt 


lands and properties up to a certain value 
set by statute. This value has been liberal- 


ized frgm time to time by most states, in 


an effort to protect family status in the 


face of changing economic conditions. 
Immunity from seizure for debt is but 
one feature of homestead law, another and 
equally important safeguard being the 
right of the surviving spouse to occupy the 
dwelling during his or her lifetime, or until 
remarriage, without 


interference either 


by the decedent’s heirs or by creditors. 
This right extends to the children during 
minority if the parents remarry or die. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


Of particular married 


women is the restriction in law against 


importance to 


the conveyance or mortgage of the family 
homestead by the husband without the 


The foregoing is a bird’s-eye view of the 
complex body of state legislation affecting 
women with respect to their family life, 
their property rights, and their political 
activities. The law from 
state to state are many and fascinating 


variations in 


Studies of women’s legal status, which 
have been and are being undertaken by 
women’s organizations in many jurisdic- 
tions, are of inestimable value to under- 
standing existing law as it applies to 
women in their own states and in working 
toward improvements through legislation 

It is the efforts of women’s groups which 
are in a large measure responsible for the 
United 
that in 
many other nations of the world. As an 


very favorable legal status of 


States women as contrasted to 
aid to such groups in understanding their 
United States Women’s 


Bureau publishes, and periodically revises, 


| 
own laws, the 


separate state reports on the legal status 


Deeds or 
other conveyances which are entered into 


voluntary assent of the wife Bulletin 157 Series). ‘These are 


available in 


of women 
limited numbers from the 
Bureau, or from the U.S 


Printing Office, Washington 


Government 
25, D.C. 


without her consent are invalid and may 
not be enforced in the courts. 


MASK 
9 AAUW Wi 


Image in the bulb-ringed mirror, 
incomparable I, this decent face. 
Now line and shade define 
familiar planes 
Buskin, cap and bells 


Unnatural length along the jaw, 
hint heightened mout! 
wider than truth to speak 

no fact but life 


accent the brow 


Spirit gum and greas 


It startles witl 


Cry love or hate upon it now 


a star-fringed terror 


mask in the mirror framed 
this naked face 


The call boy rudely raps 


— Evizapetu Cox 





Mass Media: 


Our Responsibility 


BY WILBUR SCHRAMM 


THEN we think about mass communi 
\ cation, we think of television and, if 
we are parents, we think of television and 
What is the effect of TV on 


children in particular and, as a general 


children 


thing, of the other media, too? 
Any that sixth 
of a child’s waking hours is bound to have 


medium controls one 
some effect on his sensitivity to his en 
But televi 
is just a single influence. There are so 
The family, the school, the 
Compared to the effect of 
the family or the peer group, the effect of 


vironment and on his values. 
ston 
many others 
peer group 


elevision can hardly be very dominant 
and, in any case, it is extremely hard to 
isolate 

\ child goes to television to satisfy cer- 
tain needs which have grown out of his 
personality and social relations. What he 
takes from television depends on these 


What he 


pends on these needs and other influences 


needs. does with television dle- 


which bear on him. I suggest that you not 
think of what 
dren, but of what children do with tele- 


Any 


ested can inform himself quite extensively 


television will do to chil 
of our childrén who is inter 


Vision. 


on world politics through television. A 


ved of select 


speech 1 
AAUW 


ons from Dr. 
full text 


Secretary for Publi 


This article is con pri 


convention 


SCHRAMM 8 


available from the 


cation (J/5 cents). 


child who is maladjusted, who has poten- 


tials toward being a criminal, can pick 


up a suggestion as to how to commit a 
burglary 

Much more important than what tele- 
vision brings to the child is what the child 
brings to television and this is our respon- 
What kind of child are we 
to television? Have we done all we can to 
develop a healthy outlook and healthy 
relationships to that child? 


sibility. sending 


Responsible for Child’s Selection 


We have a 
what kind of child we send to television, 


threefold responsibility for 


for what the child views on television, and 
to some extent for what is on television 
The same is true for movies, magazines, 
or radio. If we use television for our chief 
baby sitter, at the cost of other human 
contacts, we are remiss. If we don’t intro- 
duce our children to books simply because 
television is easily available and has been 
paid for, we are foolish. If we don’t help 
our children build up healthy contacts 
with other humans their own age simply 
because TV keeps them at home, we are 
truly doing them an unkindness. 

This is our most serious responsibility: 
To give the child a chance to develop 
healthily and fully, so that he will come 
with good, healthy appetites to television 
We are also responsible in no small meas 
ure for what he selects from television. 
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utumn I lecture to foreign stu- dreds of men who make policy. The first 

it Stanford about our communica- thing people say about these men is They 
ystem. I talk forty minutes or so don’t care what the public thinks. That is 
nd then give them another hour to ask nonsense. They care terribly what the 
questions. The first time that I did this public thinks. Their business depends on 
thing I was amazed at their questions. I it. The peculiar characteristic of thes 
soon ral alize that they really media is that they don’t provide much 
In’ any idea of the good things in feedback, which is to say that although 


ill tele Vision, all radio, 1s the same. d a, not many messages come bac k from 


1 States media. They were assuming lots of messages will go out from the me- 
i 


the present time, we do a little more the audience to the media. 
se students. We tak pains to hat is the reason the ratings are so 
' the programs that are important, simply because that is all they 


he articles that ay have to go on. That gives them some idea 


il 


We point to the b about how many people like the program 
leWs programs and This is the very reason why letters, post 
st months here, s cards, and phon calls that come to the 

now thereafter where to look media are so important. They are one of 
good things the few ways by which the media can put 
is to me that we owe at lea hi flesh and blood on thos« coldly lmpersor il 
our children. All television ‘t atings 


is not rock 71 “Ol the second place, people Siy They 


pulps If your tee! lont care about an “ihing exce pt maki 


r takes a very steady money. Some of them don’t, but they are 
shouldn’t be because in the minority. As a matter of fact, thi 
lance to experience communication industry is not at the pres 

*G insmoke . ent time an awfully good place LO make 
shouldn’t by money. As a rule, also, pe opl do not enter 
hasn't) Lto d there ar uct it to make money, at least not at the pres- 
as ““Omnibus,” or “ . I ent time They enter it because they wish 


or the various scien rau I to be editors or writers or producers re) 


ess conterences, publish rs, or in some way to commun 
cate with the public, and at least the he 

Choices Are Wide EE ere SO VONy speek Saeree, ae 

all of them to a certain degree, are very 
instance, I had m much concerned with public service. 

a conversation whi h Imnvorves | think you will find, as | did, whe nyou 
vnbee and Archibald MacLeish, : In get to know these people, that they con- 
he President’s press conference, inter- tain at least as high a proportion 0 publi¢ - 

with two senators, an excellent spirited persons as there are in any other 

by Harvey White, and an O'Neill industry and that these men, these publi 
pla Wi can find programs of value if we spirited men, Want very much Lo improve 

ist will look for them and it seems to me their service, even though it costs mone 
we should help our children to make \ third comment is that These men don’t 

best use poss ble of the material care about anjyt! ng except the largest Poss 

ay ulable. ble audience. 

But we do have a responsibility beyond That is wrong. Any network, any large 
this for making our voices heard as to what magazine, any quality newspaper could 
the media to carry Mass com- greatly increase its audience if it wanted to 
business, but at the by exclusively serving large audience 


9 media are a few hun- tastes. It would be the easiest thing in the 
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world to do. My observation of the persons for some encouragement. When the 
who make policy in these media is that to push standards up a bit with 

they try to stay a little ahead of their program, or try something new at a sligh 
audiences as William Allen: White said, higher level, thev want to be enc ouraged 
“A little ahead but not too far.” They The audiences for rock ‘n roll, the West 
can't stay too far ahead. That wouldn't — erns, the wrestling matches, make then 
win support But if vou look at any good selves heard. Where are the audiences for 
network television schedule vou will see the documentaries, for the intelligent 


that there are something like two or three discussions, for the serious drama, for 


percent brand-new experimental programs “Omnibus’’? Where are those audiences? 


on it. These are programs that people are Are they making themselves 
trying out in the hope they will catch on. I am firmly convinced 

There are hundreds of men and hun- cant outpouring of int 
dreds of women in in portant positions tn going to be listened 


these big media who are looking hungrily by the magazines, and by the sti 


Mental curiosity is aroused when children have constant 
access to central libraries with well-stocked shelves 
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NEEDED: 


More and Better 


Klementary School Libraries 


BY MARY V. GAVER 


— LIBRARY is an integral part of the 


good modern school ts nerve center 
‘ xcelle if 


library . 10Or the 


if vou will. There can be no 


school school 


without a 
cannot depend upon the public library 


for all its needs.” So spe aks Be njamin L, 


Smith, just retired as Superintendent of 


Schools North ( arolina, 


in the Octobe r 1957 issue of School Exrecu 


tive. The casual reader of the above state 


in Gre ensboro, 


ment would easily agree, saying Oh yes. 
Every high school should have a library. But 
that 
every high 
tial for a 
more essential it 


school! 


Librart S 


note \Ir. Smith said every school. not 


school. If a library is an essen 
high 


is for ever\ 


good school, how much 


elementary 
with in charge of 
still 
much too scarce in elementary schools, in 


librarians 


services are relatively recent and 


contrast to the made for our 
[ nited States 
that 91.18 


provision 
The 


Education reports 


. | } | 
secondary SCHOOLS, 


Office of 


vols are ser 


high schi 


whereas only 


percent of 
librarians, 28.89 percen 


elementary schools are thus serve 
ranges from less than 10 percent 
states, including the wealthiest, 
over oO pe recent in others 


The 


dren’s 


great era of establishment 


rooms in public libraries was, 
roughly, 1875 through the early 1900s, in 
such places as New Haven, New York, 
and Brooklyn Next came high school li 
braries, beginning also around Ne York 
City, where the first library school grad 
uates were appointed to serve in hig! 
schools during 1900-05. Considerably later. 
with thesmajor impetus developing afte: 
World War Il, departments for young 
adults have been established in public 


libraries, school 


and, finally, elementary 
libraries 

Many librarians feel that library prov 
sion in eleme ntlary schools is the most es 
Qur childres 


a full range of 


sential and basic service 


and teachers today require 


library services and materials in the 


schools, accessible to and serving all th 


s« hool j 


children. librarians and 


any 
school administrators also believe that 
central location of learning materials for 
reading, listening, and viewing, organized 
librar 


for easv use, administered by a 





who provides a program of services for all 
the children of the school, is an essential 
provision, 

Children need a broad variety of learn- 
Research that 
the children in a fourth grade class, for ex- 


ing materials. has shown 


ample, may be reading from grade one up 
to the junior high school level. A mature 
reader in the sixth grade may well need 
and be able to read and understand adult 


books. We also know that 


other Tlwss media have sparked and Ino- 


television and 


tivated interests of a multiplicity and ma 


turity undreamed of by many present 


day adults! Research has also shown that 
learning takes place faster when it is rein- 
forced through the use of two or more 
media; recordings, filmstrips, and films are 
therefore essential for the school that 
would do even an adequate job 

According to the 


of Ne hool 


American Association 


Librarians, it requires at least 


six thousand volumes to provide this va- 


riety for a school of two to five hundred 


children and ten thousand volumes for 


five hundred to a thousand children 


hese need to be suppl mented by twenty- 
five magazine titles for a kindergarten to 
eighth grade school. Other types of suppl 

mentary materials — readers, audio-visual 


tools, pamphlets, newspapers — are of 


course necessary, mn addition to ihe basi 


core of books 
Of equal, if not greater, importance is 


the personnel to make 


effective \ 


by a school board comprises “the 


such a collection 


school librarian employed 


works 


that make the clock go.” or the agent who 


puts classroom.” 


“a carpet under every 
Ihe true school library ts not just a book 
distribution service. No volunteer organi- 
ation, and no librarian, has provided a 


books 


bought and processed, or even when il 


school library when have been 


system for circulation has been set up.. A 


school library program is essential and a 
prograin requires skilled pe rsonnel. 


This should 


re ading, 


free 


supervised 


program consist. of 


reading guidance, 
reference, and instruction in library use 


Che librarian’s chief responsibility is to 
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put into effect a schedule which not only 
makes possible, but assures, a develop- 
mental program of all four of these activi- 
ties for each child in school from kinder- 
garten through the 
elementary school 


top grade of the 

Every child needs help and guidances inh 
selecting his reading, but he also needs 
opportunity for self-selection and for de 
veloping independence of judgment. He 
needs help and assistance from his teacher 
and the librarian working as a team to 
guide and direct planned reference activi 
well 


ties, as as unplanned, spur-of-the 
moment quests for information. To make 
the supervised reference work effective 
and to assist his skill to grow systemati- 
cally, he needs, finally, a developmental 


program of instruction in library skills. 


{ Top Priority 
If it is true, as Dr. Killian has said, that 
more than half of the objec ts of eve rvda) 
life today were unknown in 1940, the iu 
culeation of library and study skills goes 
to the top of any list of prioriti s! 

This program cannot be provided unless 
a school has well-qualified faculty which 
includes equally qualified library —per- 
sonnel. To make this program of services 
available for each child re quires om full 
three 
which includes 
is the 
responsibility of the school board to pro- 
If it is an 


cannot exist 


time librarian for every hundred 
children up to a thousand 
most of our elementary schools). It 
vide financially for this service 
essential part of education, it 
as a beggar, or be ope rated by volunteer 
efforts alone 

If essential services are left to volunteer 
groups for sole support, schools in less 
economically favored areas are inevitably 
discriminated against, and if operation 1s 
by volunteer groups only, there is divided 
responsibility and conflict of authority, 


not to mention low achievement of pro- 
fessional goals. If education is of impor- 
tance to all citizens, provision of one of the 
basic concomitants of quality education, 
the elementary school library, is also of 


inportance to all citizens and should be 


-~ 
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supported by school taxe 


the school provisions at 
Be St est 


support are that 


imates today of 
costs mone: mon 

for establishment and money for annual 
that this 


small proportion of 


support but cost 1s a com- 


total 


nut- 


paratively 
il expend tures { sing he 
ber of volume s recom nded above and 


the 1959 figure of 


} 
sc hoc basi 


$2.50 to three dollars 


cost of establishing 


pel volume as the 


. the basic costs can be estimated 


( iectiol! 


Four Dollars per Pupil 


us essentia 
It is 


research re veals hat 


that 


j 
| 


also interest recent 


i} | . 
ill small item ex- 


penditures”’ (which include school library 


and audio-visual materials) make up no 


more than fifteen percent of Loe il school 


budgets and proviae Orie of the most 


education. 


1959 costs 


mportant indicators of quahit 


Once a collection is established, 


of materials were such that an allotment of 


four dollars per pupil, for the basic book 


} 


collection only, could maintain adequate 


rietv for a school of two hundred chil 


is the of this writer and of 


opinion 
other librarians 


onl the 


and educators that 
centralized school library, 
ministered by 


that 


pe rsonre | 


el plove ad 


purpose, will satisfactorily meet thi 


1 


needs of today’s children: that this pro- 


vision is the responsibility of school au- 


thorities, through regular allotments from 
money appropriated by the citizens for 
that this is the 
‘m of library today, and 
anything short of full school 
should be 


ered transitional and a temporary expedi- 


t needed 


that 
library 


mos 


s< hools: 
Sé rvice 
school 


service in the 


consid 
ent 
What can citizens, parents, members 


of voluntary organizations, such as the 


AAT W, do Lo spe¢ d up the establishment 


of elementary s¢ hool libraries and to im 
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prove their level of quality in the schools 
are already established? 

acknowledged that the 
primary responsibility of the 


where thes 

It is generally 
citizen with 
regard to any aspect of education is, first, 
intelligent second, 


understanding and, 


status in the 
The AAUW mem- 
ber therefore can begin a program of action 


school 


professional 


evaluation of its present 


particular community. 
by studying the role of librart 
and the 
for their provision and by 


current standards 


joing with 


citizens and librarians to determine the 


status of 


present provisions for school 


libraries in her community. A step-by 
step procedure might be as follows 


Step One Identify the 


your community, 


clementar 
schools in their enroll 
ment, and the grades included (this study 

£ school, but Is 
effective if nha 
wide basis 


Step Two Determine thie 


money that has been proy 


can of course be of a singk 
more community- 
amount of 
ded in the pasl 
three school years for school library 
materials, by school board appropriation 
and by When the 


amount per pupil is thus established, a 


picture will begin to show up of need as 


volunteer groups 


well as standards 
Ste} Three Find out what school li- 
brary available > ke 
how many volumes and in wl 
(gain 
signihicant 
Step Four. 


materials are now 


> 
' 
it condition, 


the per pupil provision will be 


Ascertal what 


phy Sic al 


been made for the collec- 


provisions have 
tions Are they 
Is there a central 
collection? What equipment ts available? 
Are the 


terials are 


shelved in « lassrooms 


only? also a room for 


materials organized? Until ma 
organized, at a professional 
level, a program of library services cannot 
be provided. Classroom collections which 
can be changed frequently from a central 
collection are desired by most teachers, 
they 


variety, nor as a rule for the quality, of 


but alone cannot provide for the 
materials needed today. 
Step Five. Find out what and how many 


librarians have been employed If there 
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| ‘ 
secondary 


ire librarians ith s¢ hools only, 
vou at least have a source of professional 
help. One of your first goals in most com- 
need to be the 


where 


munities, however, will 


employment of personnel greatest 


advances have been made school 
library consultants or co-ordinators have 
been appointed In any case, the first step 
of at least one 


should be the appointment 
responsibility for 


full-time librarian wit! 
} 


elementary school | 


Phis 
il the 


lirst necessary 


rar cit velopment 


only 
will be the 


goal 


will serve ur u nate 


stnallest ysten s. but if 


1 Program for Action 


present 
pre } 


\fter you 1a) i mined the 


isions and figured the 
s and desired 
av be mapped 


vhich about, through 
public understandin 


by the 


g and through support 
board ol educat on, the provisions 


g. No singk 
proposed as best for 
other than the 
nee each will begin at 


ithe rent 


seekin mace 


for which vou are 
Lo-ordet plan can be 


very community ugges 


tions given above, s 


a different 


onditions 


point and = present 


Sources of help in setting 


up this plan 
include, first of all, the 
lirector of library, the 
high hool 


superintende I I l é \ libra 


f action should 


local public 


school 


rial, 


seek his : ivi : ( ar ; one if 


the thirt hoo 


library consultant, this person will be one 
of your best sources of help. Information 
latest edition of 
Library Pr 
secured by 
Association of Librarians, 50 
Kast Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
There is 
‘ xample s of this kind of citizen support. 
Baltimore County, Maryland, is one of 


the areas where great 


on the Standards for 


School material 


writing to the Ameri 


™ hool 


Tans and fre« 
may bye 


can 


two 


space he re to corte only 


strides have been 


made in setting up school libraries in 


all elementary schools, with about ninety 


school librarians now employed. Eliza- 
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beth Hodges, 


Consultant, reports that 


Our PTA’s gave 
establishme nt of s« hool hibrar 


County 


strong support tk 

es in Balti 
In addition to t 
activities of allotting money for 


hooks 


with organization, 


more County 


chase ot and 


equipment 
and operat 
without librarians, they 

ing to the efforts of the 

provide book funds on ;: 

and to allot 


iase of 


adequate sum 
basic book col on 
Our PTA groups 


+} 


le 
schools. 
tinued to 
program 


liber 


iboraries 


work closely w 
in schools whi 

and to press for 
there were nome In fact 
instances in which lib: 
established in old school 
might have been had 


nterest and effort 


nother interesting ey 
I 


occurred in Providence, 


Island. 


project carried forward a 


of what 
Rhode Here an all-communit 
vear-long self- 
evaluation of both school and publie libr 
ries and determined the typ 


that be i\ 


community of forty thousat 


cilities should 

study involved trustees, libr 

of libraries, school board 

rdministrators, and facult 

by Superintendent 

group prese nted a twen 

to the 

of effort 

port for both school and pu 
This kind of activi 


itizven ? 
CILIZeNS a 


port 


first year 


tion, a program of act 

for public underst: 

is, In the write 

able work that 

carry on in this particular field of « 
studies of natio 


facts that our 


deavor Two 


recent 
significance verify the 
tion has the economic resources 

port the expenditures necessary for 
and that 


citizen groups 


ity education t he individ 


citizen and have 
responsibility in putting such programs of 


action into effect. The re ports sparked by 
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the Rockefeller Brothers Fund are based 
on this point of view. Citizens Speak Out 
on School Costs, a publication of the Na- 
tional Education Association Committee 
on Tax Education and School 
based on a more recent study, ends with 
this statement: 


I Inance, 


The issue is not one of ability to finance 
an educational program consistent with 
the demands and responsibilities of this 
period. The nation has this ability. The 
issue is one of educational vision and of 
willingness to match this vision with the 
appropriate fiscal action. 


To sum up, AAUW members undoubt- 
edly do not “sold” on the 


necessity of school libraries. They may, 


need to be 


however, be shocked to discover the in 
adequacy, indeed the downright disgrace 


fully low level, of provision of materials 
in the schools of their own community. 
In too many places, it is true today that 
“our children are starved for learnmg 
materials,” as Dr. Wells Foshay of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, stated 
after a nation-wide tour of elementary 
schools. 

Another Columbia faculty member, D1 
Frances Henne, has said: “Somehow, 
having to sell the elementary school | 
brary idea seems on a par with having to 
sell the idea of democracy or of good 
education or the values of reading.” But 
this is exactly what is needed in most 
communities of the United States, and it 
is this job which can provide both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for the AAUW 


member, as a parent, as a citizen, and as a 
taxpayer. 


From Your Legislative Committee ... 


Che past two sessions of Congress were dominated by a budget cutting 


and economy mood. It is now believed that subsequent work of this 
Congress will be slowed by talk about maintaining the strength of th 
dollar, the dangers created by the outflow of gold from this country, and 
inflation. There are, however, many signs of improvement in the eco- 
nomic posture of the United States which will strengthen this nation’s 
ability to support programs of interest to AAUW, 

If this Congress, the hope for education 
legislation in this session will be dimmed 


new mood does overtake 


in spite of the worsening 
plight of our schools. As Dr. Conant recently stated, three possibilities 
face “the entire body of American citizens”: Drastic improvement. in 
many states of state taxing machinery, large annual Congressional ap 
propriations for public schools, or acceptance of deterioration in public 
education. 

Forecasts also indicate that unless public pressure alters the present 
situation, less money will be requested and less money appropriated by 
Congress for fiscal 1961 for the Mutual Security Program, although the 
President recently said “If we do not persist in the continuous and vigor 
ous application of military, economic, and technical programs making 
up the Mutual Security system, our foreign policy will be rendered in 
effective.” 





Arts Are on the 
ARE YOU? 


BY NORMAN LLOYD 


AVID KAISER, the President of the New York Philharmonic, gave the 1959 com- 
D mencement address at the Juilliard School of Music and he used a phrase 
which I have his permission to reuse. He talked about “the explosion of the arts in 
the United States.”’ And it is a big explosion. Some of the manifestations are rather 
strange — the fact that Van Cliburn was given a ticker-tape parade up Broadway, 
an honor usually reserved for star athletes and visiting political dignitaries. And 
Robert Frost, as you know, has been honored, not just because he reached the age 
of eighty-five, but also because he is a poet. Our literary figures, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, and others, have received many honors. 

The explosion is taking place in all the arts. It’s happening in theater: The off- 
Broadway trend in theater, with hundreds of plays in little playhouses that seat 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty people. There is an explosion in painting. 
In traveling around the country, I’m overcome by the number of people who come 
to painting exhibitions. There are regional art associations. They have crowded 
exhibitions. In some cases, these associations are so crowded that they have to 
have two exhibitions: One for representational painting and one for abstract. 

The music organizations in this country are growing. There are approximately 
one thousand symphony orchestras. Some are highly professional. There are other 
symphony orchestras which meet and give one concert a year and the members 
are doctors, lawyers, businessmen, high school students, mechanics, and so forth. 
\lmost every high school and college has at least a band and, in many cases, a band 
and a symphony orchestra. Opera is thriving. 

In dance, there’s been a great deal of pioneering by American dancers, starting 
back with Isadora Duncan and continuing through Martha Graham, Jose Limon, 
Agnes de Mille, and others. The Bolshoi Ballet scored a tremendous success. It is 
a wonderful company and it is doing pretty much what had been done in 1909 when 
the great revolution in dance happened in Russia. American dancers are the ones 
who are pioneering and are looked up to around the entire world. 


I rHINK it’s important to know that this country is having a — we can’t call it a 
renaissance — but it’s really a birth of a national culture, a conscious kind of na- 
tional culture. There are hundreds of American artists, performers, who have been 
on tour all through the world — have been very successful all through the world. 
Such singers as Marion Anderson, Jan Peerce — such productions as “Porgy and 


Selections from the Arts Assembly-of-the-W hole at the 1959 AAUW convention. A full text is 
available from the A 1UuwW secre tary for Publications (25 cents). 
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Bess some of our finest orchestras have toured Kurope, ha e toured the ke: 
the Near East, South America. 

The Juilliard Quartet, a group of youns (merican string players, has been tre 
mendously successful in Israel and Hungary. In Hungary, they played the musi 
of Bela Bartok, Hungary’s finest composer, who had to leave Hungary and who 
died in this country. They played the music of Bartok to pac ked halls. They had 


to add performances, because the local organizations did not play Bartok. This was 


iF 


a piercing of the curtain Jose Limon and his dance company toured Europe about 


a vear ago England and France . Cx rmany al d Pol ind \I irtha Graham was 


idolized in Japan and Indonesia and Israel 


To me, it’s a great thrill to teach at a sche 


approximately twenty percent foreign stude1 


old days, when America was the country of t 


percent foreign student population at Juill 


i 


ra show 5 


al 
means something in th ts | ople outside. We hay 


Juilliard from Israel, France, ! , England, 
every South \merican | 


studied in Leipzig 


Waites often, peopl ire b 
Where do you start? What 
listen for when vou hear an 
someone who might be an 
Strange ly enough, we 
want the newest. If w 
until we do get it. We 
of gadget We e) 
magnificent building 
used in a real wa 
visual arts, we want 
re w, mostly because 
Performers have been sold t 
he can play the Minute Wal 
s not the only thing there 
P. T. Barnum mac 
as "The \V 
” The Amer 
works of 
trv. She had to sn 
\s for television, there’ 
I know we get to see “Onn 


a program calle ad “Came 


suv this because I have 
shouldn't sa it I 
thought that he ought to hay 
with us at Juilliard and asked 


ko sky Piano Concerto and he Sauld JTea work ol 


} 


has no more than three minutes worth of g tuff int will vou help th 


young boy get the best three minutes of oncerto?”’ It wa 


a very difficult thing to convin m that a pi f mu as more th 


theme and another theme and a few i vy rapid ts of passage 





BUILDING 


KOR THE FUTURE 


Fund Campaign Glimpses a more recent fillip with Dr. Hawkes’ 


I; 7 ies vince ae ea ie » sunflower hat at Kansas City. 
ee as oe ies . 2 Fort mt oN \ metallic rin sh hat was used as a 
if of AAUW’s fu - jeaal a j table decoration at an AAUW state con- 
VAI \W Kd silica ihn: il d erence \s contributions were made, 
: eae and ribbons were added to the 
ies ce , ‘ “ad at, along with colored slips describing 
4 er ; i ' Sip io yg Vary Doe, one Share in the Fu- 


One Hundred onneel eS a Li 3 / and-such Bb, mech: 14 Shares 

ae ' . 7 immage sale, and so on. An intrepid chair- 

Se ee nag eae took the hat home and wore it to ev- 
meeting until her branch went 


top! 


provide to a member a way 


he r deepe st feelings about {Al \\ 
great historic purpose. The presi- 


Fa new branch wrote: 


he state convention I 

I work as a m wspaper wt ter 
want to use part of it for the Building 
ind. I know my college education helps 


ery day on the job. This is a small way 


pay what others did for me. 
(nother writes: 


Dh Kansas ( ty national convention gave 


me such a feeling of pride in the quality of 
the minds and thoughts of both our leaders 


rdt’s hat. w he wore far pv: and our members that I am giving more to 
onable useful: sack the Building Fund. 
ney for 1654 


sed. She vowed 


\ branch member who saw the building in 
construction on a tour of the city of 

esteryear fund goal was pledged. | Washington was so impressed that as soon 
hat theme is she returned home she became a Pio- 
gates cele- neer (a contributor of fifty dollars or 
vote to pi weed with the Cen- more). Another member, who told of her 


straw chapeaux. It received Continued on page 106) 
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Detail From “Hearing.” Bosse 


For some eighteen centuries, Europe 


gory of art in the . fire arts 


only various activities . . decorat 


court musicians ... harvest dance 


hey 
re do Chaplin? 


Pantaloon, Collot 





OUR BLIND SPOTS 
IN THE ARTS 


harves 


errve a 
We 
aqgu 


a pract 


80ngs a) d ritual 


cal kind of magic. 
miuar forms of 


rite ofa 


whtail party 


( alli a 
plea 


thetic 


- many pa rnin gs 


because they 


or like a ghl ae 
7 
of wad pa per a 


find the 


really 
Sa ie CANIMGS 


we doin Gro 








(Continued from page 103 and she planned to turn the same amount 
into the Building Fund 
contribution to 1634 Eve Street and what At a state convention, all the corsage 
that had meant to her in terms of her feel- were made of money. The VIPs then 
ing of being a part of the Association, has turned the money over to the Building 
made her gift to the new Educational Cen- Fund. A member gave up her Couples 
ter to show her a} preciation for all the Bridge Club “for the duration.” She said 


Issociation has meant to her through the she couldn’t concentrate on both two 


years. spades and two million! And one little lad 
\ chart r rine mibe rota brane h, who Is didn’t vet lo Conve ntion because she W 
an invalid and long retired, has made a too busy raising money for the Center! 
five hundred dollar contribution with the Whil a branch president W 
following comment: This is what I want crutches following an accident, 
do. I feel I owe so much to AAUW f called to the door three times b 
all { has stood for throu th the years She looking for an ad ertised * sale 
especially stressed what the \ssociation ently a wrong address had been giy 
has meant to her in intellectual stimulus Phen she brought up from her baseme1 


Enclosed is a check for ten dollars as a In spite of the crutches, many odds arm 


’ ! i} ' 
small contribution f the new clubhouse, ends she no longer wanted. She told 


writes a member who has lived in Wash next carload that this wasn’ 


ington. During the war years I enjoyed t/ that she had several items if the 


hospitality of the clubhouse and appreciated look at them. She recognized opportunit 


a -al y | 


ae ' ' ' 
greatly the helpfulness of the staff when it knocked and earned her share 


1) spit one of the worst snowstorn 


ol the winter, a store spons red sale 


Ventures in the Individual 
with a percentage of sales turned over 


to the branch netted a substantial il Ihe pre sic ni f branch chic t 


a total branch goal The branch ! supply le 


chairman, in a letter to th tat She is a hor 


; j ° 1 1] 
man, wrote lt I can He » a re ] J children and 


branch, you, or the a ad } bution, because 
bit strained. Anoth 
hems in this day of shorter sl 
Ingenious Schemes she had raised more than her ten dollars 
And a member brought plants from 
branches are finding onal e garden to sell at AAUW m 
act campaigns well wor th time th knitted baby bootees ane 
volved. Teams of members mak thie ( the money for her shar 
contacts and do the follow-ups, reporting first Hundred Percent Branch 
to captains working under the fund chair- iate raised a large part o 
man goal by beating the bushes t 
\ branch chairman diy forty di money for a Memorial for a form 
lars of her fifty dollar contributi Fellow who had once lived in 
Memorial to her mother) into eight parts Contributions were made by many t 


of five dollars each and told the members pt ople who had been family friends 

that for each person who gave five dollars Most heartening has been the responss 
she would give a matching gift up to forty of new branches. Many of them have come 
dollars. With this start, branch members forward of their own volition to join their 
bought full shares. The same fund chair- older sisters in this nation-wide venture 
man was given part of her expenses to the ‘They too intend to stand up ‘and_ be 


Kansas City convention by her branch counted! Fora Rawi 
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Government, the People’s Business 


BY PETER H 


i verni 


en S 


“ust Wi repeal { 


th nk 


Gurr political histor trol 
vill 


uber 


roy 
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budg 
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bes 


on 


of us bel 
n Alexander 
the public 


Pre sicle ni 


Kise 


} 
rer 


ter of fact, that 


mo 


en 


has 


ting the Or 


vd life 


imble to the 


d States make 


the Fect 


the 


ral 


1 
neral 


the popul 


urto 175 million, ar 


fort v-five 
plo ee ol 


mcre ased 


Limes 
thie 


twenty 


ODEGARD 


hundred times: the nation il cle bt has in- 
| 


creased 


) 
four thousand times, i nd the rev- 


enues of the Federal Government 


from 


taxes have increased seventeen thousand 


Limes 


Nor has this been confined to 
ernment of the | nited States. St: and 


lo il governme 


nts have burgeoned ilmost 
bevond recognition. [ can remember when 
New York City gasped at an annual 
budget of $100 million. Today the budget 
of that city alone is two billion dollars and 
will soon exceed that 

In my 
next fiscal vear we 
billion 
welfare, and transportation 


legislature has 


own State of Cali 
dollars 


voted a hor 


. | 
purpose alone, 


$1.750.000.000 for one 
bring water from the north to the 
he north regard 
but I pass that. 
If vou add together Federal, sta 


local government budgets, 


Pome { 


people in 


dubious blessing, 


nearly $100 billion of oun 
fourth of it, is 


by government DAa\ rolls and this is 


about one 
the beginning, because it does not 
account of the vast number of em; 
who work on government operator 
contracts with privat 
matter 


emplo ers 
of fact, just in the 


alone approximate lv one person in eve 


voverninen 


eight who is gainfully employed receives 

his check from a government agency. 
Now these publi servants operate the 

biggest business in the world and not onl 


the biggest busine SS but by all odds the 
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inost umportant. It is most important be- 
cause upon its success depends the sol- 
vency and stability of our economy, the 
freedom and welfare of our people, and 
our safety and survival in a shrinking 
world. 

observed 


Holmes that 


“Taxes are the price we pay for civiliza- 


Justice once 
tion”’ and it is not too much to say that 
the character of a civilization is to be 
measured by the character and quality of 
its government. We stand today, we 
Americans, at the center of a world shrunk 
by modern technology , Where what we say 
and what we do has reverbe rations around 
the world 

The that we 


make and the skill with which they are ad- 


wisdom of the decisions 


ministered depend not only upon the qual- 
ity of the men and women in public serv 
ice but also upon the kind and quality of 
that we 


institutions give to our public 


service. 


Tribunes of the People 


Our elected 
meant to be clerks performing administra 
trib 
people, spoke smen for the 


executive officers are not 


tive duties. They are, or should be, 
unes of the 
general interest and welfare, elected on a 


' 
le 


general ticket in which the city, the s 


ile, 


or the nation as a whole is a single- con 


stituency. The mayor, the governor, or the 
President 


all the people to a greater degree 


has an obligation to speak for 


, even, 
than the legislature, which is composed 
of representatives from wards, districts, 
or states, each with its own special in- 
terest to promote 

Nowhere is this issue of political lead 
ership more clearly than in the 
office of the President of the United 
The agency of the presidential 
office, wrote Henry Jones Ford, has been 


pr sed 


states. 


such a master force in shaping public 
policy that to give a detailed account of 
the presidency would be equivalent to 
writing a history of the United States. 
The President is the representative of 
no single constituency, but of the whole 
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people. Pressure groups, working through 
the complex and often mysterious chan- 
nels of legislative committees and cauc 
uses, nay take possession of Congress 
and the people be none the wiser. They 
may even come to control administrative 
agencies, as they do, but in the fierce light 
that beats upon the White House special 
interests may plead, but they cannot pos- 
sess a President without the nation know 
ing it and, hence, we are able to force an 
accounting at the polls. What is true of 
the President is at a different level truc 
of a governor, a mayor, and other so 
called political officers. 

Everything I have said adds up to a sim 
ple plea for recognition of the central 
importance of political leadership, a kind 
of leadership of which the President and 
our system are the ideal and the proto- 
type. Without vision, we say, the peopl 
perish, and without political leadership a 
best, 


at worst, a mob running amok 


nation ts, alt a confusion of tongues 
and, 

Political leadership implies politics and 
politics, whether you like it or not, means 
politicians, for to be a political leader one 
must first be a politician, a broker of con 
sent, a voice of the voices, giving expres 
sion to the aspirations of people , most of 
whom are caught in a treadmill of daily 
life. What the President is to the nation, 
the governor and the mayor can be to the 
state and city, the one who gives it that 
prophetic leadership without which no 
great work is accomplished and no great 


deeds are done 


Rightful Place of Honor 


Because this prophetic leadership in poli 


tics must come from politicians, we need 
to restore the politician to his rightful 
place of honor in the community. It is 
high that 


ceased to be a dirty word and “ politician” 


time politics in this country 
a term of reproac h 

As matters stand, 
ing the politicians and those who aspire to 
political careers into a kind of cultural 
underworld. If we are to develop the qual 


we have all bee n driv 
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ity of political leadership on which so 
much depends, we cannot continue to rely 
upon the catch-as-catch-can methods of 
the past in the education and training of 
politicians. 

Colleges and universities everywhere 
provide specialized education for civil 
servants, from stenographers to nuclear 
physicists. Specialized curricula in public 
administration, budget organization, and 
Inanagement exist in more of our univer- 
sities. What has yet to appear, save only 
in the germ, is a course of study for both 
undergraduates and graduates in the art 
of politics. To give it academic absolution, 
we might call it a curriculum in public 
policy and leadership and the courses 
would include the organization of political 
parties, the conduct of political campaigns, 
the theory and practice of pressure poli- 
tics, the me 


asurement and analysis of 


public public relations, and 


opinion, 


propaganda. 


Such a curriculum might also include 
courses in public finance, legislative or- 
ganization and procedure, and the devel- 
opment of public policy and specialized 
seminars in major policy areas, such as 
agriculture, labor, business, education and 
welfare, communication, and transporta- 
tion. If, as seems probable, we continue 
to rely for our political leadership upon 
professions and occupations like the law, 
agriculture, labor, and business, we need 
to enrich their specialized training. 

Such a 


foundation of study 


solid 


may 


program, based upon a 


and rest arch, 
not, itself, produce politicians like Adams 
and Jefferson, Madison and Hamilton 

every one of them was a politician from 
head to foot 
another crop of Jeffersons and Madisons 
and Hamiltons, 


I say it may not produce 


but over the years I be- 
lieve it could contribute to the enrichment 
and the dignity of the greatest and the 
most important profession in the world. 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


The following torm 1s suggested LO those 


who wish to make gifts or beque sts to the 


Kducational Foundation Research Endowment Fund: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women Educational Foundation, a nonprofit corporation 


organized under the laws of the District of Columbia, the sum 


of dollars. 





Scholarship Inquiry Returns 


| gate gpaaes the AAUW has giver 
total support to the Fellowships 


foundation, with its emphasis on the grad 


uate scholar. Despite this traditional ded 


ication, over the vears many of our 


bran he s pro\ ice d sf holt sh ps 


Asso 


have 


undergraduate women. As the 


became aware of this practice, 


very little Was known 


s( hola sf 


nehes grant 


many? In what amounts? An 


lnportance a hat 


select scholarship recipients 


To provide inswers 
questions, a question 
to all branches in the 


encouraging 


i 
alll 
The following 


article 


reporting the factual results 


arship survey 
One of the first conclus 


| 
least 7oO 


survey is that at perce! 
branches confine then support 


AAUW foundat 


othe rs, scholarship PIVIl 


Fellowships 


{ 


Or programs, assulh 


varies trom state to 


brane h 


By spite th s scholar- 


important Lo the 361 


mutative nature, 


pl jects seem 
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donated and aw irded 


these 361 


$344,380 has beer 
Ith se holarsh ps by branche Ss ih 


it to all branches by the ¢ 
Develo} vent ard 
ary data 


p progra 


ates in the 


branches which support them. A total of 


the past hive years, his money was raised 


and collected by the intere sted branche Ss, 


AAT \\ total, 


Ie llow ships contribu 
d $808,956 


twenty-five percent of the 


in addition to then 


total 


An addi 


tional $25 504 was grant d to unde rgradu 


tions (which 


form Ol awards (part from 


100 bra 


monetary gifts, ncehes man 


tain student loar rograms,. The loe 


these 
al hit 
programs 
| 
thusast 


awardees 


iis rec Iplen 


rv few hay 
Although 
tinct forms of undergraduate support, 
three frequently bear the name “sche 
1 Sis lmperat 
But lack of definition is only s 


mptomath 


of a more basic an biguity of purpose 


d and ( ght 


* Se holarsh * 


Two hundre branches 


that ther 


CAUSE of a desire for vood low il public 


relations: 190 indicat that the “schol: 
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ship’ s awarded because the 
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s o educate a irl, or bees 


wants to higher 
180 bra 
te ichers It 


of br 


support 


press the desire to educate 
noted that 


indicated 


iches ex 
must be i number 


inches more than rie 
object Ve 
The AAUW 


proved a 


Py 
rovt 


estment in creative 


hs llowsh ps 
sound ny 
scholarship. The present scholarship pro 
grams are at best a speculators venture 
in public relations. In manv branches, the 
programs seem to produce more local en- 
thusiasm than college graduates. 


Before 


whole, the three forms of financial support 


examining the 


programs as i 





included in them must be 


carefully defined. 


now more 

Loans are not scholarships; the Vv are not 
vifts. The distinction seems clear, yet 24 
branches answered scholarship questions 
on the basis of information drawn from 
their loan programs. One hundred bran hes 
1959, 99 loans were 
In the past five years, +71 
this 


rene we ad. 


have loan funds; in 


mack loans 


time, 10 


were made; in period of 


loans were 
In many localities, it is difficult to dis- 


brane h award and a 


According 


an award Hay be sO 
Nonet 


1ece ssarily dl Sstin 


tinguish between a 
branch scholarship to current 


practice, 


he $500 


ship 
Webster defin 
foundation for 
an allowan ‘vraduate of 
graduate ; ot a ul itv to aid in 
prosecuting IS us i ‘ew branches 
seem to realize that program 
nstaking organizat 


il and continuous support 


The average 
$166.15. The 


requires pa 
stant 
branch scholarship Is 
number of scholar 


en vear by Oo branch 


Phese 
formation offe red by those branc he $ wh ( h 
their 


awards. ¢ ompl te accuracy 


are based upon itl- 


scholarship 
lL} 


is not possible 


maintain a record of 


because the branches apparently have no 
records on the re 


450.634! 


ipients of a total sum of 


Be CuuUuse the re ino record ot the 


students who received $50,634, this report 
is based upon information about only the 
1771 recorded scholarship holders of the 


total amount gra 


past five years The 
to them was $293,745 

Averagesare often de eptive -theamount 
of an individual branch scholarship ranges 


$1000. ‘Two 


$25 to and 
that their 
scholarship is a specific branch award to a 
One 
that their scholarship is given to a student 
at a local college and 88 re port that their 
scholarship is awarded for study at 


Here, as 


from hundred 


seventy-one branches report 


local girl hundred and five report 


a Spe 7 


cific local college. above, the 


January 1960 


total is more than 361, indicating multipl 
specifications 

Projects and dues are the two main 
sources of all branch grants. These grants 
are not distinguishable by name alone. 
The award of one branch may be equiva- 
lent to the scholarship of another, or 
equivalent to the 


branc h 


loan of still another 


Purpose and follow-up are fa: 
But 


all grants 


more reliable indices of definition 
because many branches consid r 
as “scholarships,” the total program must 
be evaluated in terms of the scholarship 


ae finition cite d above 


Effectiveness of Program 


Do the 


vide 


present sé holarship programs pro 


adequate support for 
students? \re thre prog 
colle ve vraduate s 


Thos feel that the 


purely a public relations endeav 


7 


W ho 


1 1 | | 
pleased W th branch accolnplishment 


local parti ipation. Yet it sely this 


Ss pre 
sort of public relations program which has 


the smallest claim 


ship When 


collected and 


to the name 
gyenerous 
mace 

} 


object 


awards 
cle serving, the 
fully 


little branch follow-up and almost no con 
| 


deemed 
program 1s accomplished; there 
( vinced 


rec ord of the 


ecru 


about the actlua 


* Se holarship * recipient 


tention seems to be focused 


upon the award ceremor ne 


upon 


continuing objective of student 


There is seldom provision for se holarship 


support 


rene wal 


Some of the branches which are 


COllL- 
l 


cerned with scholastic { 


achie cmment seen 


vell pleased with the college records of 
their awardees. In a few branches, organi- 
zation is thorough and follow-up pains- 
taking. These branches often report 100 
But 


dis ouragement 


percent college completion many 


They 


report that a disturbing number of schol- 


branches re port 


arship students leave college without a 


The 


drop out, 


degree. two principal reasons for 


indicated in the marginal 
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comments, are marriage and insufficient 
funds. 

In their discouragement, some branches 
seem to accept the presently outmoded 
point of view that marriage and college 
mutually 


completion are incompatible 


Discussing the financial situation, one 
woman wrote We feel we cannot give our 
award to the neediest student, for we have 
found that inevitably she will have to drop 
out of college for lack of sufficient funds 

An attempt to evaluate the causes of 
first 


upon the scholarship select lon process and 


the drop-out problem must focus 
second upon the financial aspect of the 


programs. 


Selection Process 
It is difficult to reconstruct a picture of 
the average scholarship selection proc 
ess, for intangibles are difficult to capture 
and criteria which appear coldly upon a 
questionnaire are never quite the same 
as the actual human process of selection. 
Nevertheless a reconstruction must be at 
tempted. 

The largest number of scholarship can- 
didates are recommended by high schools 
reported by 313 branches). However a 
few branches specify that their scholar 
ships are awarded to girls already in col 
college is the 
One hundred 
and fifty-two branches report that recom 


lege and in this case the 


source of recommendation 


mendation comes from branch members 
these women are frequently teachers in 
the local high school) 

The 


made by a committee of the branch in 305 


actual selection of awardees is 
localities. Seventy-four branches specify 
some other group and this group is fre 
quently made up of high school or coll ire 
faculty. Seventeen branches name a spe 
usually the dean of women, 
A number of 


branches report that selection is made by 


cific person 
or a school administrator) 
a committee of the branch in conjunction 
with one of the persons or groups specified 
above. The high school and the branch are 
thus largely responsible for selection. 
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It is clear that an applicant’s academic 
record is the most important factor con 
sidered by a branch when it awards a 
scholarship 295 branches listed academi 
record as one of the three most important 
selection criteria). Financial need, defined 
as the difference between the applicant’s 

the cost of the 
to attend, 


consideration, closely followed by scholar 


resources and college 


she proposes receives second 


ship aptitude. Personal qualities also re 
ceive considerable attention. Twenty-four 
branches consider extracurricular activi 
ties among the top three requisites 

For information about the academic re¢ 
ord of an applicant, 358 branches consult 
school officials; 114 also use an interview 


as a source of information: 89 consult 
local references, while 70 branches specif 
other sources of information with the re 
current marginal comment Ours is a small 
town and we know our girls 

When 


personal qualities of an applicant, 280 
s hool othe ials, 183 LISé 


seeking information about the 
branches consult 
local references, and 167 suggest an inte 
view. Again 76 specify other sources 

ifter a scholarship is awarded, only 68 
361 


information 


percent of the scholarship-giving 


branches get regarding 
the college 


the soundness of some of the data may be 


any 


record of their awardee, and 


questioned. These branches indicated se 


eral sources of information. The colleg 
170 branches, while 109 


branches specified the award winner; 47 


was named by 


named the awardee’s family and 53 indi 


cated other sources, from hearsay to 


newspapers. (Again note multiple specifi 
cation 

Within the group of 181 branches which 
renew scholarship aid, 112 elicit informa 
tion from the college about the student’s 
academic record, 98 branches consult the 
college about the student’s personal record, 
while 98 ask the college for information 
about the student’s current financial need 

Although 249 branches stated that they 
obtained information about their awardee, 
only 68 of the 561 branches were able to 


give a reasonably detailed re port of the col- 
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lege record of their recipients. This report 


was made on 873 of the 1771 students. In 
this group, 531 students completed their 
studies and received baccalaureate de- 
grees, 149 are still in college, and 198 did 
not complete college. Within the group of 
$73, there were 130 students who received 
specified honors and 78 who were deemed 
honor students without further specifica- 
tion. This makes a recorded total of only 
208 scholarship recipients with a college 
average of A or B. 

Of the 531 recipients who completed 
college, $9 16.7 


went on to graduate school. The girls who 


students (or percent 

droppe d out of college make up 29.6 per- 
cent of the total group (873); 65 left after 
two vears of college: 54 left after one year, 
and 27 left after three 


which supplied a detailed report on col- 


years The branches 


lege record had further information on the 
achievement of 400 awardees after college 
graduation 

There were 173 branches which offered 
some information on their awardees’ col- 
One 


branches could state 


hundre dl and 
that 


their recipients enrolle 


iC ge rec ords s Xty “SIX 
100 percent of 
Of this 


group, 82 branches reported 100 percent 


in college 
college completion 11 branches re ported 
90 percent completion; 15 branches re 
ported S80 percent completion. A total of 
26 branches reported completion by 50 
percent or under. 

In the past five years, records show that 
7096 girls applied for branch scholarships. 
From these applicants, 1771 girls wer 
These that 
an average of students, 
The 


choice was small. Clearly the 


figures indicate from 


only 3.8 


chose Ih. 
one 
' . 
M lected, margin of 


uwardee was 


ct lege rec- 


ords cited above indicate “a serous iIn- 


adequacy in the selection process. If past 
latest 
rroup of 1771 scholarship recipients will 


verformance is any indication, the 


not increase the number of college 


grad- 
uates by 1771 and only a small number of 
these awardees will receive college honor 
vrades. 


The 


weakness of the branch ‘s holarship pro- 


selection process 1s not the sole 
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grams. Many competent students have 
forced to 
financial difficulties. 

When making a scholarship award, 180 
branches consider financial need as one of 
the three 
teria. Yet 202 branches report that despite 


been leave colle ge because of 


most important selection cri- 
scholarship aid, their recipients have had 
to seek additional financial aid from sources 
outside the immediate family. A number 
that the herself 
has worked during college and in the sum- 


meet the 


have indicated awardee 


mers to cost of her education. 
Seventy-one branches within this group 
most of 
that aid 


half of their winners. 


financial aid for 
their winners: 28 indicate 


report outside 
was 
received by about 
Forty-one state that few awardees have 
received help outside of the family. 


know 


awardees received outside aid 


mixty- 


LWo 


branches do not how many 


Sources of Outside Aid 


The source of outside finane ial aid was a 
local organization according to 88 branches; 
31 named a national organization; 17 indi- 
cated a corporation, and 108 specified a 
variety of sources such as college scholar- 
ships and the girl’s own efforts 

Kew branches were able to report the 
amount of outside aid received per year by 
each winner and for this reason an aver- 
age, calculated from the information re- 
ceived, cannot be given much credence. 
The 1959 average of those reporting was 
$514.) 

Clearly the average branch scholarship 
%166) is not large enough to cover the 
current cost of a girl’s college education. 
Other sources must be tapped. 

Two hundred and sixty-five branches 
have informed themselves of national 
scholarships available for local girls; 88 
have not so informed themselves. 

Two hundred and sixty-four branches 
have information about local funds avail- 
able for local girls, but 73 have no informa- 
tion. 

It is surprising to note that of the 265 


branches which have information on na- 
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onal or local funds, on] 


194 have he ped 


local girls to know of these scholarship 


funds; 71 branche s have re ported no use 
on. One 
and forty -four branches have he Lpe d girls 


vailable 9 while 114 


this 


of the collected informat hundred 


to know of loan funds a 
branches have failed to pass 
formation 


It seems apparent that in many brat 


iches 
scholarship money is not being used with 


maximum efhiciency. Two hundred and 
seventy-eight branches award their schol 
arships before students are 

financial aid from the coll 

tend. Of this number of branches, « 

notify of the AAUW 


thatadjustment may 198 branches 


the college 
be mace 


college 


do not make contact with the g 


l l 


Of the 83 branches wl 


make scho 
ship awards after th olleg have 
lected scholarship recipients, 69 find 


54 


. ' 
ie amount of college financial aid 


the type of this f 


out / 


branches find out tl 
financial aid 
Though a 


awarade d bye CAUSE of 


branch 


recipient is abl 
ier grant on 
ne of the 131 bra: ies Which offer schol 
arship renewal; 204 branches do not offer 
Thus onl 
awardees can expect to rece more 
Because this 


he cost of 


renewal about 37 perce! 


rage S166 


the avera 


al probl mM 


educator 


enable a 


a branch scholarship has 
. 1 certa por mn of he 
hnecessal 


this 


question 


could be 


solved, i branch scholarship 
might be the first step toward a financially 
feasible college education. 

Local scholarship giving is limited to a 
AAUW but the 


investment is great. The 


ge achievement of many of the branch 


minority of branches, 
total 


colle 


financial 


scholarship recipients has been disappoint- 
ing. But failure does not rest with scholas 
The 


confronting many awardees have not been 


tic record alone financial problems 


solved despite bran h scholarship aid 
If monev is of solicitude. 
Bul 


of true 


the measure 


; 


many brane he sare to be comm« nce d 


money alone is seldom the measure 


concern. There is no surrogate for careful 


organization, no substitute for conscien 
tious study of aims and achievements. In 


+ 


u iew re mark ible branche R contribution ‘ 


, effort, and money have produced 
But 


tribution is oniv a first step 


ot time 


exemplary results monetary con 
As a result of this study ‘ the Committe 
Program Le and 
wishes to offer f standards for 


bran he S whi h ive 


velopment Research 
a number ¢ 
consideration by the 
s\ holarships Standards will be included in 
“a succeeding Jor RNAI 


S80 poured mito the 


in articie in 
The S544 
ship programs rn the 


have 


education. The 


schola 
past five vears could 
made a tal contribution 

estimated cost of one year 
of a student's public university education 
is SIG11. With the power to 215 
{ these 


Versit\ 


hnance 


full years of un education, 


scholarship succumbed to dis 
, 


programs 


rganization and inefficiency \ 


lew 180 
admirably, but 
If this schol 


arship support is to continue, 


lated branc he S have done 


the total picture is chaoti 


all partici 
pating branches must assume re sponsibilit \ 
for effectiveness or prepare themselves for 


i 


a small scholastic return on their invest 


ment ELEANOR F. DoLAN and Marie 


HorINE 
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Kditorials 


Toward a Better Tomorrow 


Hous« 
Youth, few 


of these confer- 


As we 


( onte rence 


for the 1960 White 
on Children 


realize that 


prepare 
and 
‘ ich 


pe opl 


ences has been a real milestone in deve lop 
planne d 
need of chil 
to the twentieth 


“The Child’s Cen 


public understanding and 


ny 


SOTLI major 


! t 
Lice J 


action to 
mtributed 


called 


are ri and has ( 

ce nturs he ing 

tury.” 
rh 


s far reaching movement 
ated b persons 
concern for orphans and neglected ch 
dren. It was not difficult to persuade Pres 
ident Theodore 
great love for call the 
White House Conference and he 
Christmas Day t | 
two hundred invitations! 

The relation of the 


today 


1 


Roosevelt, through his 


children, to first 


fullest deve lopmi nt 


*s children and youth 


ol to our na 
in President 
AAUW has 
well-being of 
Ih Ss Was On ; i interests 
ng the fe and 
with appre parallel 
has existed the higher 
ol welfare 
Our 


participant in pre 


tional future was pointed out 
ill 


i history of concern for the 


Kisenhower’s conference « 


childre n 


{ unding gr 


motiva up We 


recognize qiation the 
that 
education 


childre Nh 


‘ 


UCLIVE 


betwee! 


the 


women and 


organization has bee rl 


vious conferences 
rs will be 


participate 


and manv of our membe among 


thousand who 


the 210 study 


the seven 
forums, 
1960 cont r 


groups, ¢ ivhtes n 


and general sessions of the 
ence, 
what 


stion 1S 


the 
will we do with the 


sul important que 


recom ndations of 
this magnificent co-operative, all-Ameri- 
can effort? 


Will 


accept the conference recommendations as 


we as individuals and as groups 


g toward? Will 


our 


goals worthy of worki 


branch and 


the 


into 
Will 


and the 


plow them back 


state programs? we seed Wag 


ideas 


native progressive measures 


into programs for children du ng the next 
decade? Will we the data that have 
been gathered “48S a springboard for more 


of the 


and without 


use 


study fluences, 


scientific 
both 
which 


pac ities?’ 


many il 


within young people, 


aid and develop their fullest ca- 
Will we c 
leade rship groups In i fluencing 
, and | face 
their responsibilit 

for “all 
fullest 


‘ 


-operate with other 


yur com 


unity, state 


ties children 


pote ntialitie 


nd dig 


freedom a gnity ’: 


Educated women can ; 

We 

sh to preserve 
Americal 
Maycre k, 


hese thin S and more. 


»do less if we the values 
and ideals of our democrac’ 


SPOUTHALI 


Census Bureau Project 


The 


Lo call 


Status of W Committe wishes 
to the attention of all AAUW 


members a an 


omen 


genuine service which they « 


only to themse 


f the Asso 


country. as effective citi 


well render not 


iVes, as 


representatives « tion, but to 
the whole 

You will recall that in 
Eighteenth Decennial 
the Third Decennial 
Housing will be taken in every 


the 


ZCUS 

\pril 1960, the 
Census of Popula 
tion and Census of 

country. 

Since women, for the most part, will be 
the ones who will answer the questions on 
the : 


sent to every householdet 


which will bye 
in March, with 
the request that it be filled out 


advance census form 


and ready 


1] 


section of 


» 





when the census taker calls, we urge your 
sincere co-operation in meeting this re 
quest with whole-hearted interest, so that 
this census may be the 


uccurate ever taken. 


comimg most 

This preliminary form asks for just basic 
information. the 
taker will leave at every fourth household 


Subsequently census 
a more complete form and an envelope ad- 
the office 
forms are to be within 


dressed to district 


‘These 


three day Ss. 


pertinent 
returned 


If you are, if you want to be, or if you 
care to be an effective citizen, join with 
all other AAUW 
filling out of these forms as proof positive 

AAUW will make ex 
tensive use of the census. The publications 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Depart 
ment of Labor are almost all based on the 


members of in prompt 


has made and 


statistics obtained. So your co-operation is 
solicited! 


YSABEL FORKER 


Now Is the Time 


Now is the time to express yo 
AAT W's Legislative Program! 
AAUW 


democratically 


iT Opin on 
about 

Among national organizations, 
most 


is said to have a 


formulated program, because eve ry mem 
ber has an opportunity to give voice to her 
opinions. As in the past, she may do so as 
an individual by addressing her comments 
to the 


through its 


Committec 
Walter M 
Othe 


Program 
Mrs. 


Assoc iate’s 


Legislative 
chairman, 
the 


Bain, or through 


at Headquarters. Or, better, she may do 


so by participating in the Branch Opinion 
Poll. 

\ practice so long followed that it 
is now regarded as an AAUW procedur 
calls for an opinion poll in the January 
following a convention. Members-at-large 


and other mie mbes rs de siring to express In 


that the 
was published in_ the 


dividual opinions are reminded 
current 
October JoURNAL. 

In 1958, an Opinion Poll sheet was dh 


tributed to each branch legislative 


pre eTaMm 


chair 
man with the suggestion that she, with 
subject matter chairmen, lead an item 
the 


branch meetings. This suggestion has been 


by-item discussion of program at 
followed so successfully that the Branch 
Opinion Poll sheet this 


month with the request that each branch 


will be mailed 
discuss the program and formulate branch 
recommendations. 

The national subject matter committees 
will use a summary of these recommenda 
tions in formulating their suggestions to 
the Legislative Program Committec 
thes the 
tive Program Committee will then prepare 
the Tentative Legislative 
1961—62, to be submitted to the 
Directors in the fall of 1960. The JourNat 
will publish the Tentative 


Using suggestions, Legisla 
Program for 


Soard of 


Program in 
time for it to be discussed in the branches 
in preparation for the 1961 national 
convention, 

Ind vidual and branch Opinions are in 
valuable to subject matter and Legisla 
They are of 
selection of the 
La gisiati ( 
Program and in the writing or rephrasing 


The Poll also 


serves as a gauge of membership interes 


tive Program committees 
basic importance in the 
items to be retained in the 


of these items. Opinion 


in all the issues covered by the items. 

Branch Opinion Polls, which are re 
ported by branch legislative chairmen to 
state legislative chairmen for tabulation, 
are invaluable aids in developing stat 
study-action programs. 

May we remind you that the Legislative 
Program is an Association program and 
not a committee program and that ever 


important? .: me 


hie mbe rs Voice 


AAUN 


Jou RNAI 
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Tourism in Diplomacy 


Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
talk with the President 


ind tour the country climaxed a year in 


in September t« 


which tourism assumed new proportions 
as a device of diplomacy. 

(Americans, in the postwar world, have 
become accustomed to rece iving friendly 
chic fs of Elizabeth of 
Britain or Mateas of Mexico, or to follow- 


ing the 


states, such as 


overseas good-will missions of 
Vice-president Nixon, and now, as we go 
to press, the extensive pre-Christmas tour 
planned for the President. Washington, 
1).C. residents are seasoned liners-up-at- 
curb to stare curiously, and occasionally 
wave at or applaud, some visiting digni- 
tary. They know that these visits express 
friendship and cap new understanding or 
long-standing cordial relations. 

Recent Russian-American visiting, how 
ever, has been undertaken precisely be 
cause relations have not been harmonious 
and the normal procedures of diplomacy 
and exe hange have not succeeded in solv- 
ing mutual problems, or bettering rapport. 
In this case, tourism is being tried as a 
new dime nsion in international relations. 
(merican-Rus- 
sian tourism came initially from the Lacy- 
Zaroubin 1958, 
which provided for exchanges in the cul- 


Momentum for current 


Agreement of January 
tural, technical, and educational fields and 
included arrangements encouraging  pri- 
vate tourists from each country. 

Then, within the past twelve months, 
the Kremlin began pressuring for visits 


D.C. 


Observer 


United States 
reluctance gradually weakened. Visits by 
Mikoyan and Koslov to the United States 
paved the way for the more spectacular 


on the highest state level. 


Nixon foray to Moscow in July to open 
the American Exhibition, the subsequent 
Disneylike fantasy of the Khrushchev ex- 
pedition here, and the expected Kisen- 
hower return journey to Russia scheduled 
for late next spring. Meantime the Bolshoi 
Ballet, the New York Philharmonic, farm 
and education delegations, 
traveled back and forth 
Lacy Agreement 
fifteen thousand private American tour 
invaded the heartland of the 
Curtain. 


and others 
as part of the 
and an unprecedented 


ists Iron 

As one of last summer’s experimenters 
in the trial run of this special brand of 
tourism, I would hope for some good re 
sults. Certainly both Americans and Rus 
Slans need know 


desperately to more 


about each other. Conscientious travel, 
involving preparation ahead of time and 
thoughtful analysis on the spot and after 
ward, can bring knowledge and perspec- 
tive. 

But tourism, on either state or private 
levels, does not provide the answers to all 
the problems. The difficulties will not be 
ameliorated automatically because of 
Khrushchev’s day in the Lowa cornfields, 
or my conversation with an official of the 
Soviet Ministry of Higher Education. 
Travel only intensifies the process of 


learning and, at its best, builds a sturdier 





foundation on which to negotiat { bureaucracy to the extreme measure 
problems which divide u needed to trv to collectivize the peasants 

\ traveler in the { ew R ( ! . Of Cours the Russian, spurred ol by hy 
thie importance of Russian histo is th own histor and the exacerbations of th 
creative toree molding many « { atti propaganda machine, fears and clistrusl 
tudes and fears of the people and the outside world and especially the West 
certain of the governmental poli es. One (n American visitor to Russia need onl 


comes to evaluate more realistically 


such once have a little gnarled old lady pluck 
facts as the following at his sleeve, begging with mournful eve 
The Russiar peopte | ( ind ru and qui k phrases that the U.S. not drop 
fear of Mongolian masters F nost three an atom bomb, to feel this deeply. 
centuries, absorbin } certain astern traits, Obviously the man-in-the-street pas 
Russ an i [ j sionately desires peace and hope s for eco 
Eastern Orthodox Chur t Constantinople, nomic progress which will bring consumer 


lating many if ats { [ JUALULES goods and better living conditions. H 


and ult 1 off ; 


pride in What his country has iwccomplished 


vivifying Rena ssance an Re malion., is natural and huma irtie ularly whet 


pp 
Russian fear | } irisn ti es these achievements, such as the triumphs 


In outer! space, are press 


iddition, dramatized 


he forgets what has ne 

» ; 

Bumptiousness mia pr 
ran-speaking serfs a? asants and a probably inevitable for 


{ | 


veneer is as if “the shrimp had 
tle,” to qoute Khrushche 
Even these briefly ketched though 
based on one { I experiences and 
lots of ading, suggest helpful qualities 
Comm v7 ( / if see Lite ’ tor negot ition with Russia and 
after th ution, as some of uers Unlimited patience 
disc uSS ISSUeCS al ore 
approach, which e} 
fears of double-edg 
ness (not rigiait 
fully worked out position, co 
{ rstand ad to pound the ti 
ably, that personality of the Russian nilitary, moral, 
people reflects theur b: <gvround., Violence for they re spect 
Is close Lo 4 », LIVIN Ineaninyg membr Lice alwa s that 
the adage “Scratch a Russian and wound reasoning proceed from a 
lartar.”’ VI horror of | slave labor of the Russian personalits 
camps, or suppression of the Hungar dialectics 
lan revolt, : no less horrible toa Russian, Until p¢mmigration 
but perhaps after the experiences of cen planets becomes routi 


turies he accepts them more fatalist eall - Russians will have to le 


Because of this heritage, the peop! deal with each other on this earth 


| 


have had to cultivate talents of survival then, whatever bits of knowledge 
which may depend upon and account for learn through diplomatic and privat 
their passiveness and general resistance to tourism about how best to do this should 
change. Illustrations crop up everywhere, — be cherished and applied. 

from the service at the breakfast tabl 


: » ea Dorotruy B. Ropins 
to the inordinate red ape ol socialistic 
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Building Fund Campaign 
4 4 
100 Percent Branches 


RECOGNIZED AT CONVENTION 


Atchison 
Baldwin 
Bonner Spr 
Chanute 
(hase County 
Cottonwood Falls) 
( herryvale 
\urora (Cheyenne County 
B ton St. Francis 
Bloomington-Norma Coffey ville 
fedland (harleston-Mattoon Concordia 
tichmond Chicago Dodge City 
n Gorgon rawtore ounty Kl Dorado 
San Bernard EB obinso1 Ellsworth 
Colton Jacksonville Emporia 
in Luis Obispo Marion Fort Scott 
San Pedro Monmouth Garden City 
lulare North Shore (Evanstor Goodland 


Janvary 1960 





KANSAS ontinue 
Great Bend 
Halstead 
lays 
Hiawatha 
Hutchinson 
Independence 
Junction City 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Liberal 
Lindsborg 
McPhe rson 
Manhattan 
Medicine Lodge- 
Barber Count) 
Newton 
Northwest Kansas 
Stockton) 
Olathe 
Osawatomie-Paola 
Ottawa 
Parsons 
Pratt 
Russell 
Salina 
Sharon Springs 
Shawnee- Mission 
Ulysses 
Washington 
Wellington 
Wichita 
Winfield 


KENTUCKY 


Bowling Gre 


LOUISIANA 


Hammond 


MARYLAND 

Aberdeen-Harford 

Bethesda-Chevy Ch 

Carroll Count; 
Westminster 

Frost burg-George 
Creek 

Garrett (Oakland 


Rocky ille 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian 

Birmingham 

Evart 

Gogebic Range 
lronwood 

Marshall-St. Clair 
Shore s 


Wayne 


MINNESOT 

Duluth 

Ely 

Hibbing 

Jackson Count 
Jackson, Lakefield 

Northfield 

Winona 


MississipP! 
Cleveland 
( xford 


Missouri 

Franklin County 
Washington, Union 

Maryvilk 

Nevada 

St. Louis 


Vandalia 


MontTANA 

Butte 

Dillon 

Crlend 

Great Falls 

Le Wistowlh 

Miles City 

Northern Montana 
Havre 

Park Count 


Livingsto 


NEBRASI 
Chadron 
Grand Island 
Lincoln 


NEVADA 
Elko 
Hawthorne 
Henderso 
Las Vega 
Reno 
Sparks 
Wells 
White Pir 
Yerington 


New JERSEY 
Northwest Bergen 
Ridge wood, Gl n 


Rock, Fairlawn 


New Mexico 
Carlsbad 
Grant County 


Silver Cit 


Socorro 


Tucumcear 


New Yor 
Buffalo 
Geneseo 
Oswego 
Pearl River 
Queens, Long Island 
(Flushing 
Schenectady 
Southern New York 
Binghamton 
Weschester 
New Rochelle, 
Mount Vernon) 


Nortu CAaro.ina 
Bryson City 
Grandfather Mountain 
Greenville 


Norty Daxora 
Fargo 

Grafton 

Grand Forks 
Jamestown 


Nortu Dakota 


continued 


Mandan 
Mayville 
Minot 
Valley City 


Wahpeton 


Ouro 
Dayton 

I iirborn 
Fostoria 
Kent 
Marietta 
Painesy ile 
Sale m 
Sidne 


W ilbe riorce 


OKLAHOMA 
Altus 

El Reno 
McAlester 
Miami 
Okmulgec 


OREGON 
Portland 
Salem 


Tillamooh 


PENNSYLVAN 
Dovylest 
Glenside 
Hazieton 

Savre-Athe 


State College 


t 
1 
i 


Towanda 


uth ¢ 
Charleston 
Clemson 
( olumb l 
Gaffe \ 
Crreenvi 


(;sreenwood 
Hartsvill 
Rock Hill 


Spartanburg 


SoutH Dakota 
\berdeen 

Huron 

Pierre 

Speartish 
Sturgis-Fort Mead 
Watertown 


TENNESSE! 
Chattanooga 
Columbia 
Cooke ville 


Harrogate 
Memphis 
Oak Ridge 


Texas 

Alpine 
Brownfield 
Corpus Christi 
San Marcos 
Stephenville 
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UTAH VIRGINIA ontinue 


Brigham Falls Church 
Kaysville Hampton 
Logan Mount Vernon 
Ogden Norfolk 
Orem Petersburg 
Pleasant Grove Richmond 
Provo Springfield 
Richfield Staunton 
Salt Lake City Winchester 
Sanpete County 
(Ephraim, Fairview, WASHINGTON 
Mount Pleasant, \nacortes 
Manti, Moroni) Walla Walla 
South Davis County 
Bountiful Centerville 
Spanish Fork Bluefic ld 
Pooele Elkins 
VIRGINIA Martinsburg 


Abingdon Shepherdstown 
Arlington Count Weston 


West VirGinis 
Beckley 


/ 


Wisc ONSIN 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Janesville 

Kenosha 
Oconomowoc 

tipon 

Superior 

Wisconsin Lakeland 
Wisconsin Rapids 


W yominG 

( asper 
Cheyenne 
Laramie 

Powell 

Ra wlins-Sinclair 
Riverton 

Rock Springs 


100 PERCENT BRANCHES SINCE CONVENTION 


CALIFORNI Micnies? 
Santa Maria Dearborn 
(srosse Pointe 
Pontiac 
Missouri 


Carthage 


New Mexico 
KANSAS Clovis 
Pittsburg 


ILLINOIS 
Springtie ld 


Las Vegas 


Nortu CAROLINA 
Cherokee County 


KENTUCKY 
Morehead Murphy 


This east side progress view of the 
Educational Center was _ photo- 
graphed early in November. The 
ground floor lounge, in the fore- 
ground, will be spanned by a thin 
shell of poured concrete, par- 
tially visible. On the right may 
be seen the terra cotta tower. 
The terra cotta will be repeated 
in the solar screens on the west. 
The spandrels are a smoky gray 


Souta Dako 
Hot spring 
VIRGINIA 
Harrisonburg 
WASHINGTON 
W illapacific 
Ilwaco, Long Beach, 
Ocean Park 


WISCONSIN 
Delay in 





AAUW news and notes 


First GDL Needed 


A copy of the first General Director's Let- 
ter, July 1, 1933, is needed for possible 
inclusion behind the cornerstone of the 
If you 


willing to donate, please 


new Educational Center. have a 


copy you are 
send it to Elizabeth Phinney, Editor and 
Director of Publications, 1634 Eve Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


In Memoriam 


“The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of University Women records 
the death of Esther Caukin Brunauer with 
sorrow and with appreciation of the rare 
gifts of mind and of spirit which were 
hers. Her lasting contribution to the Asso 
ciation was one of vision and of depth. 

“She was among the first to recognize 
the responsibility of an organization of 
educated women in terms of world rela 
tionships. Through her interpretation, the 
membership of the Association became 
aware of its opportunity for service in the 
study and in the solution of problems that 
cross the barriers of national and of racial 
groups. 

“Esther Brunauer will live in the pro 
gram of the Association and in the affec 
tion and memory of those who had the 
privilege of knowing her.” 

With these words, adopted as a resolu- 
tion by the AAUW Board at its November 
meeting, a former International Relations 
Associate, who served from 1927 to 1944, 
was memorialized for her contribution to 
our program and history. But her service 
was not confined to the AAUW scene. Dr. 
Brunauer, as a student in Germany, saw 
the beginnings of Hitler’s rise to power 
and in the course of an on-the-spot study 
of the effects of Hitlerism interviewed the 
Fuehrer personally. She was one of the 
few women on the Advisory Policy Com- 
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mittee of the Committee To Defend 
America, preceding World War Il. 

After leaving AAUW, Dr. 
became Assistant Director of policy liaison 
to UNESCO, a post which she held until 
1952. More recently she had been a text 


book editor. 


Brunauer 


State of the Center 
As we go to press, the Educational Center, 
from the street, 
be fore the 


Vik wed promises occu 


State Presidents 


pancy well 
Conference. 
The building is about 


completed. The 


seventy percent 


window frames are in 
position on two sides and the building 
was glassed in early in December, so that 


work 


weather. All the equipment for the eleva 


may continue inside regardless of 


tors is also in place and ready for the 
installation of the cages 

Selections of draperies, rugs, new furni 
ture, and fabrics for reupholstering pres 
ent furniture for the first and second floors 
have been rrneacte ‘| he dining root on thre 
floor and the 


will 


first board room on the 


second have draperies lined with 
Milium, so that either room can be dark 
ened for the projection of movies or slides 


The linen draperies in the dining room 
repeat the motif of the solar screen. The 
tables have been planned to seat four, but 
can be combined to seat any number 

A plaque, on which will be inscribed 


the names of the states which have reached 


their fund-raising goals, and another plaque 


for ““memorials and dedications” are now 
being designed. The former will be on the 
landing of the stairway and the latter at 
the entrance to the first floor lounge. 

In planning the kitchen, we have been 
ably Captain Edith Jones, 
Chief of the Department of Nutrition at 
the National Health Institutes. Captain 


Continued on page 124) 


assisted by 





Plan your own 


VACATION 
TOUR OF EUROPE 


from sgoo 
—— per day plus air fare 
with AIR FRANCE JET PACK TOURS! 


Here’s a fabulous tour of Europe you 
can tailor to fit your own personal 
vacation plans. 


You'll fly overseas aboard a luxuri- 
ous Air France Boeing 707 Intercon- 
tinental Jet*—world’s fastest, largest, 
longest-range jetliner. Then travel by 
swift Air France Caravelle Jet to your 
choice of many popular European 


cities. 

You'll know all expenses in ad- 
vance: transportation, hotels, meals 
and sightseeing. Air fare from New 
York to Paris, only $532.20 round trip 
Economy Class, $979.60 De Luxe. “Fly 
now, pay later” plan available. 


*Daily jet service non-stop from New York begins 
SPECIAL OFFER! FREE Air France Jet Pack 
Vacation Plan-It-Yourself Travel Kit includ- 


ing “Very Important Pointers” on travel over- 
seas by Colette. 


AIR FRANCE/ WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
683 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK 22, n 


Dear Colette: rf 
Please send me FREE Jet Pack Travel Kit. 4 


a | 
etnndinniemntions | 


Re titers I cris | 
a a j-1-60 


AIRsFRANCE 2 
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Continued from page 122) 
Jones is an A Al WwW member We have also 
been fortunate in being able to obtain the 
AAUW 
Evelyn Mullen, in planning the library. 
Miss Mullen is Library Extension Special- 
ist for the Library Services Branch of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


assistance of another member, 


Play Script Available 


Little ‘Trunk,” 


the one-act play presented at convention, 


( opies of a ome Home. 


are now available from the Minneapolis 


Branch in mimeographed form for 50 
cents. Requests should be addressed to 
Minneapolis Branch, AAUW, 2115 Ste 
Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. 


vens 


1965 Convention — Where? 


Although the Board of Directors of 
LAUW has decided that our 1961 conven- 


tion is to be held in Washington and our 


the 


1963 convention in Denver, it 
thinking about the locale for 


convention. 


is already 
our 1965 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Boston, and 
Kansas City, in the order named, have 
most recently served as convention cities 
Now the Board asks What branches would 
like to have convention held in their ¢ ty in 
1965? 
hot is and 


auditoriums must be made well in advance 


Because reservations for 
and because the hostess branch or branches 
need time to develop plans for local hospi- 
tality, the Board like to set the 


date and place for the 1965 convention as 


would 
soon as possible Invitations are solicited 
from interested branches. No expense to 
the hostess branch is involved other than 
what it may choose to spe nd for courte- 
sles, 

thou- 
sand and auditorium facilities for a larger 


Hotel accommodations for two 


number are essential. Accommodations 
must be free from racial or religious barri- 
ers. Invitations from branches in areas in 


which a convention has not recently been 
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held 


Inquiries and 


will receive favorable consideration. 
invitations 
sent to a subcommittee of the Board com- 
posed of Mrs. Ray W. Townsend, chair- 
Mrs. Douglas Tomkies, and Dr. 
Oreen M. Ruedi, whose addresses can be 


should be 


man; 


found on page 74. It is recognized that 
initial contacts will be tentative, but the 
committee would like to have by May 20, 
1960, a list of possible convention sites. 
The By-laws provide that the Board of 
Directors determine the place and date 


of the AAUW conventions. 


Legislative Action 


The only legislative action taken in the 
name of the AAUW since the last JouRNAL 
report concerned the new “Buy Ameri- 
of the Development 
A telegram, signed by the Legisla 


can” policy Loan 
Fund. 
tive Program and International Relations 
Chairmen and sent October 23 to the Pres 
ident of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of State, 
and the Managing Director of the DLF, 
urged that 


procurement policy of 


an order for reversal of the 
the DLF be re 
scinded immediately as damaging to the 
purposes for which the Mutual Security 
Program was created and as inconsistent 
with the long-standing trade policies of the 
United States. 

The First Session of the Eighty-sixth 
Congress, one of the longest in a number 
of years, adjourned without enacting leg- 
islation which had been listed for action 
by the Administration and the Majority 
Party. Among these unfulfilled objectives 
was enactment of new education legis- 
lation. 

As Congress convenes January 7, H.R. 
22, which would provide roughly one 
billion dollars a year for four years in 
Federal funds to be used by state educa- 
tion agencies for classrooms and teachers’ 
salaries, is pigeonholed in the House Rules 
Committee. A Senate bill, S. 8, scheduled 


for floor action in January, would pro- 


vide one billion dollars over two years for 
classroom construction. Numerous other 
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bills introduced at the end of the last 


session to provide Federal support for 


been considered 
by the House and Senate Education Com- 
mittees. 

Other legislation of interest to AAUW 
not enacted during the First Session which 


education have not yet 


Congressional leaders say may be eX- 
pected to be considered during the Second 
Session includes amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Social Security 
Act, and the Civil Rights legislation en- 


acted in 1957. 


Gleanings From the Board 


AAUW Secretary Dr. Minnie Miller has 
reported to the JouRNAL several items of 
November Board meet 
ng not mentioned elsewhere in this issue. 

The Board will 
19-21 and June 


tional Foundation will meet 


interest from the 


again February 
. The Educa- 
the morning 
of June 25. \ bequest of five hun 
dred dollars, from the estate of Edith Van 
Middlesworth, was allocated by the Board 
to the Educational Center Building Fund 
memorial to the donor, a 
North Dakota President. . 
nounced that Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, re 
tired General Director, left November 6 
for a trip around the world. .. . It 
voted to State 


Conference, to take place June 22-24, a 


meet 


OF vi 


2 mts 


as a former 


It was an- 


was 
bring to the Presidents 
representative from each of the new states, 


\laska and Hawaii. 


Announcement was made that the new 
catalogue of program publications and 
administrative aids had been mailed to the 
list of AAUW 
leaders who receive the General Director's 
Letter... .In preparation: A pin or 
bracelet featuring the AAUW seal, which 
will be made available through Head- 
quarters, along with the IFUW pin. 


some twenty thousand 


White House Conference Note 


AAUW members who plan to attend the 
White House Conference on Childre li and 
Youth will enjoy an unexpected fringe 
benefit. They are invited to tea, from five 
to six-thirty, on Wednesday , March 30, at 
the new AAUW Educational Center, 2401 
Virginia Avenue, N.W. Although Head 
actually been 
moved into the Center on that date, prog- 


quarters may not have 


ress indicates that this first affair under 
our new Washington roof can take place 
then! 

Co-hostesses to the out-of-town visitors 
will be President Hawkes and Dr. Maycie 
KX. Southall, Chairman of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Committee. 

Since we have no way of knowing how 
many members will be in Washington for 
the conference, it will be helpful if you 
drop us a card to signify your intention of 
coming. Address your acceptance to Chris- 
AAUW Associate 
tary and Secondary Education, 1634 Eye 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


tine Heinig, in Elemen- 


A CENTURY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


By MABEL NEWCOMER, Emeritus Professor of Economics, Vassar 


College. - 


A stimulating book on the past, present, and future of 
college education for women in the U.S. 
struggles in this field . . 


Reviews the pioneer 
. and takes a critical look at the financing 


and the curriculum of higher education for women today, the 


contributions educated women make to art and scholarship, and 


the question of why more women don’t go to college today.” 


Publishe rs’ Wee kly. $ 


January 1960 


5.00 at all bookstores 


or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





Dr. Tompkins Appointed 
AAUW 


Director, was recently appointed by the 
United States Office of 
member of the Advisory 
National Organizations 
with the U.S 


solutions 


Dr. Pauline Tompkins, General 
Education as a 
Committee of 
The 


Commissioner of 


committee 
works 
Education on to national edu- 
cation problems 

Dr. Tompkins has also been selected by 
the American Council on Education as a 
consultant to the Committee on Relation 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government and to the Commission on 
Education and International Affairs, which 
American institulions in increasing 


assists 


the 


activities. 


effectiveness of their international 


Vew Branches 


Ten 


since the October JoURNAI 


new branches have been recognized 
went to press, 
bringing the total number to 1447. The 
new branches are Beaufort, South Caro 
lina: North Palm Beach, Florida: Milford, 
Delaware; Arlington Heights and Mund 

lein-Libertyville, Illinois; Crescent Cit 


Blair, Nebraska: 


NMarceline, 
Missouri; Wilburton, Oklahoma, and Kai 
lua, Hawaii. 


Louisiana ; 


{4U0 


Recepti 
reception 


Representatives from the d plomatic Cor 


government, the armed services, and « 


cational and organizational groups in 


Washington were introduced to Dr. Paul 
ine ‘Tompkins, the AAUW General 
Director, at a Headquarte rs reception in 
her honor given by the Board on Novem- 
ber 5. The reception wus the last ala 
AAUW affair at 1634 Eve 

President Hawkes prese nted some 350 
‘Tompkins, including Mrs. 
Howard Beale, wife of the Australian Am- 
bassador, Ambassador and Mrs. Antonio 
Carrillo Flores of Mexico, Ambassador 
and Mrs, Luis F. Thomen of the Domini 
can Republic, Dr. William G. Carr, Exec- 


new 


Street 


guests to Dr 
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utive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, and Mrs. Carr, Mr. Charles 
Dobbins, Staff Associate of the American 
Council on Education, and Dr. G. Kerry 
Smith, Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education. 


Merrill-Palmer Scholarships 


The Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit is 
again offering three se holarships toAAUW 
members for summer workshops in early 
childhood family life 

tion, and child deve lopmne nt. These 
held July 
are designed for teachers and pro 
Kach 


carries two semester hours’ 


education, educa- 


work- 
during and 


shops, usually 


(August, 
fessional workers lasts two weeks 
and Cut h Orie 
credit 

The 


room, board, 


full cost ) 
For further in 
formation, write Dr. William W. MeKee, 
71 Ferry Avenue East, Detroit 2, Michi 
gan (pplication forms are available from 


Christine Heinig, 


scholarships cover 


and tuition 


(ssociate in Elementary 
ut Headquar 
ters. Completed forms must be returned 


April 1. 


Secondary Education 


and 


to he r hy 


IFUW 
Many AAUW members find themselves at 


a loss when asked specific questions about 
the IFUW and its work. Because of this, 
a revised IFUW Fact Sheet is now avail 
able to members 

The contains pertinent facts on 
IFUW history and the Federation's pur 
membership, officers, program, and 
the like 
from the Headquarters 


Publications. 


Fact Sheet Revised 


sheet 


post . 
It can be obtained free of charge 


secretary for 


Correction Please 


Attention 1s called to an error inthe 
October JOURNAL listing of the name and 
ss of a State President. She should 

listed as Mrs. Malcolm J. 
5 Kast Lake Shore Drive, Baton 


Louisiana. 


addr 
have be en 


T riche, 16 


Rouge Ss 


AAUW 


JOURNAL 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1{WERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


GENERAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET STATEMENT OF INCOME 


{VD EXPENDITURE 


LIABILITIES 


{VALYSIS OF 
{IDMINISTRATIVE RESERVE 


roTal 
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GENERAL FUND (cont'd): {NALYSIS OF UNEXPENDED 
PLANT FUNDS 


{NALYSIS OF SPECIAL 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


{MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INE 


BALANCE SHEET 


hu 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
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{MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


FELLOWSHIPS FUND 


{NALYSIS OF CURRENT 
RESTRICTED FUNDS 


July 1, 1958 to Jur 


INALYSIS OF PRINCIPAL 
OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


J 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


{NALYSIS OF CURRENT {VALYSIS OF UNEXPENDED 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PLANT FUNDS 


j j j / 
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Everyone’s Tomorrou 
the needs and problems of the 


What are 

growing nitmber of senior citizens in our 
society, problems we all face tomorrow? 
And what can our community do to meet 
them? These questions formed the basis 
of a study and action program on geron- 
tology, now in its third year, of a Wau- 
Iil.| Branch Social and Economics 


Issues study group 


kegan 
The group first tackled an ambitious 
program of reading and interviewing to 
determine the needs of older citizens in 
general, what other communities had don 
to meet them, what resources were locally 
available, and what social action, if an 
. Each member of the 
took a specific area to read and report on 
The next vear, the branch asked the 
Lake County Welfare Council, which had 


already formed a committee on aging, to 


Was necessary group 


co-sponsor a public forum on gerontology é 


A joint committee of study group and 
council members drew up a forum program 
of four meetings, each featuring one or 
more experts to speak on some aspect of 
the problem. Generous publicity given to 
the forum by local newspaper and radio 
stations definitely helped, in the group’s 
opinion, not only to make the forum a 
success, but to make the community moré 
aware of the problems of aging. 

At the forum’s summary meeting, en- 
titled ““What Next?” participants de- 
cided that housing posed the most urgent 
problems and social action should first 


130 


from the branches 


and state divisions 


be taken in that area. The next series of 
meetings, therefore, dealt with local hous- 
ing problems and possibilities 

with Waukegan’s mayor 


interesting 


An interview 


next elicited suggestions on 
contractors in an at-cost housing develop 
the 


acreage as a site, 


ment in area, on using city-owned 


and on getting finan- 


cial help from local industry. 


{1 Day at Congress 


In order to familiarize branch members 
role in the making of for 
the International Relations 
the Marvland State Divi- 
sion took interested members to ¢ apitol 
Hill this fall for a day at Congress. The 


day s proj ct attempt d to a quaint mem 


with Congress’ 
clign policy, 


Committee of 


bers with the different responsibilities of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committe 
and the House Committee on For wn Af 
fairs, as well as Congress as a whole, in 
foreign policy. 

The IR Committee had arranged per- 
mission to use a conference room in the 
Old Senate Office Building where the en- 
tire group could meet with members of 
Congress and their staffs for briefings or 
speeches. Their first meeting here was 
with the Staff Director of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, who spoke on 
the function of the committee and then, 
more broadly, on the whole spectrum of 
its work in foreign relations 

After lunch general exploring 
(which included dropping in on their Con- 





STOP SAYING is'too expensive 
‘Round the World FREIGHTERS 
on a Shoestring are the secret 


of low cost travel 


way or;r 


SS000 


ili a 
| utir for under 81000 
There are two ways to travel — like a tourist, 
who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who knows 
all the ways to reach his destination economi- 


cally, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 
Ford gy new Hl Tra 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


i 
; t | Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
’ 70 Duke Street 


. 1 L is! d), N Y 
Bargain Paradises of the World, Greoniawe (eng island) ee are 


0 ; 


re 


|! 
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| 


‘ Bargain Paradises of 
the World I 
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gressmen), AAUW members came back to 
the Senate Office Building for a talk on 
Mutual Security Legislation, given jointly 
by Congressmen Merrow and Carnahan. 

Some fifty members representing eight 
branches attended. Many came early to 
attend Congressional hearings in which 
they were interested, or stayed late to 
drop in on others. 


Happy Anniversary 


The Washington [D.C 
its seventy-fifth anniversary with a gala 
banquet in October. Dr. Althea K. Hottel, 
President of AAUW, was the key 
speaker, on ““The Changing Role of the 
University Woman.” Also featured at the 


banquet was a three-quarter-century re- 


Bran h ee lebrated 


past 


view of the branch’s history. 

The Washington Branch was thx 
local group of the 
Collegiate Alumnae. In 
reporting the anniversary celebration, a 
te that ““The 
Washington Branch has served the com 
1889.” 


first 
regularly constituted 
Association of 


newspaper commented 


munity with distinction |since 


Guiding Lights 


AAUW 


: 1 
would be 


looking for members 


New York, 
vised to start their search in a seemingly 


unlikely 


seum of Glass 


Anyone 


Corning, well ad 


meeting place, the Corning Mu- 


Ii all started last spring, when thie miu- 


seum staff noticed that many out-of-tow 


school groups, who visit the museum fre 


quently, were meandering through with 
thing 
A staff member, who 


is also a member of the 


out much opportunity to learn an 
about the exhibits. 
Corning Branch, 
suggested that AAUW might be interested 
in volunteering as guides. A memo was 
sent to the branch, outlining the problem 
and asking that interested members enroll 
themselves In a training class for volunteer 
guides 


The fifteen 


structed at the galleries in the se quence to 


who re sponded were 1n- 


be used with school groups. The museum’s 


Guide to the 
book. 

In order to avoid overworking their 
volunteers, the museum limited the serv 
ice to upper elementary school groups. 
Guides were asked to serve twice a month. 


Collections served as a text 


Since then, the museum has received a 
wealth of thank-you notes from groups 
aided by Association members. The staff 
the 
more children have gained from the guided 


believes notes illustrate how much 

tour than on previous unguided visits. 
Branch members are evidently just 

pleased, because they went back as guides 


this fall! 


{lma Mater and Her Daughter 


“Alas! Must we 
our daughters, and, for the sake of having 
them 


crowd education upon 


“intellectual,” make them puny, 
nervous, and their whole earthly existence 
a struggle and death?”’ Thus 
prophesied John Todd in 1870, on con 


templating the probable effects of college 


between life 


on women. IHlis prediction provides one 
touches in “Alma 
Daughter,” a delightful 
about fight for 


of the numerous light 
Mater and Her 
dramatic skit woman's 
education. 

The play was written by the Mill Val- 
ley [(Calif.] Branch Fellowships chairman, 
Pratt, to 


branch’s Fellowships Fund. Based on h 


1 


Joanne raise money for her 
torical documents, it includes letters like 
from an 1870 Vassar 

This is the first day I evei 

suit all day long. . / 
the Poughke epsie Journal 2 
wonderful sight 


this one student 


nastic wonde) 


' , } 
i chronicle ti 


The plays ripl has seven characters, 


including a narrator who links past and 


present, providing continuity somewhat 
in the style of the narrator in Thornton 
Wilder’s “Our Town 
1645 to the present. 


Since the play can be read from scripts 


* Time ranges from 


and presented with only one rehearsal, 


‘ 


with or without props, it meets the re- 


quirements of any branch or meeting 


place. Performing time is half an hour. 


AAUW 


JOURNAI 





Mill Valley is making the script avail- 
able to other branches and suggests that 
it be used to orient new members, as well 
as for fund-raising purposes. 

The script costs seventy-five cents a 
copy, With a six dollar royalty fee for one 
performance. Proceeds go to the Mill Val- 
ley Fellowships Fund. Checks should be 
made out to AAUW, Mill Valley Branch, 
and sent to Mrs. Kenneth Pratt, 132 Del 
Casa Drive, Mill Valley, California. 


Crusade 


The Higher Education Committee of the 
Glendale [Calif.] Branch is collecting in- 
formation about college teaching in Cali- 
fornia in support of the AAUW Crusade 
to encourage a positive attitude toward 
college teaching as a career. 

The committee has sent a questionnaire 
to twenty-seven colleges and universities, 
asking what are considered the greatest 
advantages in college teaching as a career, 
which departments have the most diffi- 
culty in finding teachers, what qualifica- 
tions a college prefe rs in a teacher, and 
sO On. 

Future plans include personal inter 
views at nearby universities and an open 
meeting at which a college dean will an- 


swer questions about teaching. 


Hands 


{cross the Border 


Minnesota border 
at State Divi 
sion meetings geographically difficult, the 
North Dakota President and the Minne- 
President decided that 
operation of the 


Because western 


branches found attendance 


sota a combined 


two states’ border 
branches might solve the problem. 

So some eighty-five members, represent- 
ing eight North Dakota and five Minne- 
sota branches and including four North 
Dakota past State Presidents, gathered 
for a hands-across-the-border AAUW 
Workshop. Both State Divisions 


pleased with the experiment and are en- 


were 
couraging other states with a similar prob- 
lem to follow their lead. 
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SOOOSSOSSOS OOS OOO OO OOOOOOOOOOD 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 
FOR ‘60 — ‘61 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 


CONTACT 


* BRIGGS MANAGEMENT & 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


SHPSSHSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSS 


JOBS ABROAD FOR TEACHERS, writers, 
librarians, translators, stenographers, and 
administrators. Top salaries paid by Ameri- 
can and foreign companies, governmental 
and international organizations. How, when, 
and where to apply, $1.00. Included free 
"Student Opportunities Abroad."’ Dorf, 186-G 
Covington Lane, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 
uted by successful, reliable company noted for Ce 
prompt, personal service. All subjects. Free 

Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet 
Vantage Press, Dept. J, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


we 
to publish your book, get 40°) royalti na- 
tional advertising, | icity and promotior 


-ditorial a rai Write Dept. AA-1 


Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


GRANDMA'S FAVORITES “MODERN STYLE” 


151 DELICIOUS $00 
Tay ee a se Es 


64 pages of the best Jewish-American 
style dishes of genuine hard-to-get re- 
cipes. Learn to make chopped herring, 
Matso bali soup, potato knishes, rolled 
cabbage, biintzes, cheesecake, etc. (4th 
printing) DISC. AVAILABLE TO ORGANIZ 
Money back if not delighted 
Write for info. or send $1 for copy 


BEKAY PUBLISHING CO. 





AAUW COMMITTEES 


» ut rofess f t Sy 
Program Development and Research Dr. Payiiurs W. Lenmann, Art, 
College, Northampton, M 
(} ran ~ Hause | ‘ ‘ Saeed Sian iia taea 
\nderson nd Scholastica, Duluth 11, Min 


Phe members of this committee consist of the Chat Dr. Reva J. Deax, Profe 


n of the Committees o whet luca | Holvoke College, South Had 


Con ! Dr. M y F. Ket 


Relations, Status of Women, Social and Economic 
Issues, the Ar 
Fellowships Funds 
} 1) Erne 
um: Mrs. Derrics f ‘ ‘ | 7 inston. Il 


tlvd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa 


Vlembership 


Parricta Goopri 
, Los Angeles 46, ¢ 
Rospert W. Kr 
da 14, Md 
Mirs. Wrieuram O. Moy 
Sioux Falls, 8.D 
Mrs. Wave E. S 
Cleveland 19, Oh 
Mrs. Marna F. ¢ 
Kingsport, Ten: 


By-laws 

Cha " 

Orange, N.. 

Mrs. Wu 

les 4, Call 

Mus. C.R 

Mrs. LeRoy 

Falls, Mont 

Miss Berroa Wein i - 
sioux City 3, lowa Dr I Y 
Dr. Lituran W. Stimson ssociate Profess , Mount Hol 
partment of Geology and ograpt uversity of D HELEN 
lennessee, Knoxville, Tent Boulder. Col 
: > \ 
Fellowships Program Mathe 
Chairman: Dr. BLancue H. Do resident, tte \ri 

College, Nevada, Mo Consultant: D 


Committee members are the respect enof Status of Women 
the Committees 1 


s] Ips Funds, 


Fellowships Awards DEAN 
‘ ow Pp * Mic h 


Chairman: Dr. EvisaBetu Mas. James I 
esting Serv *rinceton, N.J 
| hig r ice, | l , Mrs Wii 
Dr. R. Florence Brinkwey, Dear he ) erick. Md 
College, Duke University, Durham, N.4 M ‘ 
Dr. Mitprep Trorrer, Professor Bidc.. Miami 
Ah at Maiisies Waskinstins Cabvenite, St «a 
iis I 
, Mo es ae 
pys Boone, Professor « con ics, et ; ; 
llege, Sweet Briar, lo be continued in Varel 
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How our national dues were spent 


in 1958-59' 


Al 


HEADQUARTERS 
AND OFFICE 
OPERATION 3 31 


JOURNAL 
(PRINTING AND 
MAILING)4 


EDUCATIONAL 25 
FOUNDATION 


$1 ~ SALARIES, WAGES, AND OPERATION 5 


MP 2 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION 6 2? 
s 


EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 8 


07 MISCELLANEOUS ® 


NATIONAL 25 7 
OFFICERS AND ®* PROGRAM MATERIALS !0 


COMMITTEES 


in each scr 
th comparable national orga 
‘ le rks, and building maintenam 
e, te 


legraph, ete , and building ope . 


tal income from three 


litorial and stenograp! T 
ers administrative cost 
he F< llowships Progr im 


it Council Meetings and Confers 


rv larger reserves for nonrecurring expe 


325,000 cost beyond original $2 million estimate without increasing 


nount, $20,000, also allocated in 1959-60 budget 


ise of books and magazines, legal and auditing fees, represent: 


ership in organizations in which we co-operat« 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Contributions to the Fellowships Program 


/ 
lu 


1,798 . 44 ‘ ‘ S$ 1,690.55 538 
1,100.00 8 R60 S11 
1820.00 250 1.189 
1.033 .48 S18 Obl 
46.303 .70 20), 3 38,101 257 
3,002.75 2. 33 2,273 998 
105.20 g, 35 2,754.8: 2,174 
569 .00 i 2,417 297 
.770.00 25 $25 
2,594.42 . ; . 2.599 
,291 .23 ; 23 090 
100 § $45 
400 ‘ 793 
,147 62! § : ,508 
383 3 0, 266 5,149 
9,020 3, y 3 3,322 
5,663 3 m 5 ‘ 3.764 
519 


561 


614 
162 
002 
791 
12.087 
5,177 
7.000 
i25 
659 
$93 
B24 
, 1658.84 
600 ou 
2 600.00 
525.00 ‘ § oOo 
937 z, ‘ 5,303 . 80 
71% 97 
5.639 ,113 3,054.00 
6,405.50 
832.00 


2.658 $1] $233,690 139,131 %1.68 


werage average 


These membership figure re those of June 3 ey do not include Members-at-large, who numbered 2614 
in 1957-58 and 2593 in 1958 m these are credited to the states of their residence in 1958 


59; they were not luded u Is in 58. when they amounted to $4756. 
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More 


iweciting 


Than Fiction ... 


LICE HAMILTON looks back upon a career of ace omplishment and distinction. 
\ In 1956, at the age of eighty-seven. she was voted “woman of the year” by 

the American Medical Women’s Association. With her MLD. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. she studied at Johns Hopkins and the Universities of 
Leipzig and Munich. While teaching at Northwestern University. she lived at 
Hull House, where she was one of the rare group of men and women under the 
leadership of Jane Addams battling against the social evils of the sprawling 
city of Chicago. She started Chicago's first baby health center: served on and 
later directed the [llinois Commission on Occupational Disease. 

As a result of her ploneering studies of fumes and dusts in factories, mines. 
mills and foundries. most of the states passed laws regulating unhealthful 
working conditions and requiring workmen's compensation, When Harvard 
established a chair of Industrial Medicine, Dr. Hamilton was appointed to it: 
she was the first woman on the Harvard faculty. Her books on industrial health 
are authoritative and her autobiography “more exciting than fiction 


The Connecticut-Rhode Island Fellowship is named in her honor. 


—krom Names Remembered Through AAUW Fe hips, by 


Ruth W Pryon order from Secretary for Pub s, $7.00 


Lhe following form ol bequest Is suggested to those who wish to make the 


Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


i hereby give and bequeath to the Fellowships Fund of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women Educational Foundation, 
Inc. the sum of dollars to be held and administered 
in accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust establishing 


said Fund. 





FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


HIGHER 
ee 


EDUCATION 


emneetioms How To Study It. 


Sencetieend Prospects for College Stu- 
dents. With 1958 


The Community enka College 
The Answer Is... 


Focus on Financing, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Toward Understanding the U.S.S.R., 


China in Revolution, | 


Latin America: A World in Transition, 


MASS MEDIA 
weenie _Jeaching in Hagerstown. A 


The College Woman and the Mass Media. 


The Role ad Scope of Television in 1 Edv- 
cation. | 1S? 


Toward an Understanding of Mass Media. 
ARTS 

Writing. t 
Music. 
Branch Arts Resources. 


Convention Transcripts. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
AAUW Adopts Its Legislative Program. 


AAUW 


egOERONES Its 
Program. rt 


Legislative 


index to Congressional Committees. 


ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Modern Foreign Language Kit $1.00 


Educational Standards for Gtaren Under 
Six. A kit 2 4 ents 


The Gifted and Education. A kit. | 
Guidance. 


Issues in Momentary and Secondary ade- 
cation. é 


SOCIAL 


AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 
Aging Kit. ta » bit 


Social on Economic Issues. 


the pr am. One free to St 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
AAUW Looks at Social Security. |: 


for 


Social Security Supplement. 


Money Management Portfolio. 
Ti ba t t iget 


Education for Leadership 


FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 
Investment in Creative Scholarship, 


Names Remembered say“ Latest 
a 


Acknowledgment Cards. | 
rr }f Fr 


AAUW Fellowships and _ International 
Grants. | the program. Leaflet 
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